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e, ODERNS MAY MOCK AT THE OLD ADAGE— “il communications corrup 
M qood manners. But it might have been better for you, Mr. Baldwin, AND FOR 
ENGLAND had you remembered the wisdom of this text. For when you permitted 
to a Socialist Revolutionary to find out that with a little fulsome flattery it was easy to rule you 
—You took the first step on the downward path to ruin Conservatism. “C'est le premier 
er pas qui coute.” 


he T° DRAG YOU DOWN DEEPER AND DEEPER into the policy of Moscow and 
FURTHER AND FURTHER AWAY FROM CONSERVATISM appears to have been 
bn an easy task for Ramsay MacDonald—The man who has been your evil gentus. 


ly = YOUR MAJOR MISTAKE was allowing him to persuade you to agree to a colossal 
Conservative majority being called “ NATIONAL ”—for Ramsay MacDonald knew that 
res if only THE TIME-HONOURED NAME “CONSERVATIVE ” could be got rid of, then 
of “Socialism in our midst” would be simply a matter of time.—Of course we know that 
Conservatism has always been a thorn in the side of Ramsay MacDonald—for it is the 

ig, only hindrance to Bolshevism. 


i gyene TREACHEROUS change of name was foolishly accepted by Conservatives who 
ought to have known better. 


ef I AM PROUD TO SAY I prevented the honoured name — OF 
ry GLORIOUS DEEDS AND MEMORY—Conservative—from being 


hat treated like a thing of no value and thrown on the dust heap. 

lay 

ral HIS IS WHAT HAPPENED :—One morning at a quarter to ten, five 
= years ago, I made an appointment with Mr. Baldwin (that was before 


the he moved into No. 11) and I pleaded with him not to allow the name 
ess Conservative to be lost—the name that has always meant brave deeds and 
honest dealings to the Empire and to the Nation—and he agreed with the 
sanity of my argument. 


we | BRUT_ALAS ! ever since then the LEADER OF THE CONSERVATIVE PARTY HAS 
TREATED THE NAME CONSERVATIVE WITH CONTEMPT. 


self IS THERE A MAN ON EARTH who owes more to the true and faithful 
_loyalty of his followers than you, Stanley Baldwin, owe to the Conserv- 
if atives you haveso wickedly betrayed ? 


| And let me tell you that—IN BETRAYING THOSE WHO HAVE TRUSTED YOU 
le. YOU HAVE BETRAYED YOURSELF — 


2 AND NOW NO ONE BELIEVES IN YOU. 


ae MOR I PROPHESY THAT PEACE AND HAPPINESS CAN NEVER COME 
' TO THIS COUNTRY UNTIL A CONSERVATIVE GOVERNMENT IS 

CALLED BY ITS RIGHTFUL NAME—CONSERVATIVE—AND UNTIL THE 
RUE INNER MEANING OF THAT NAME CONSERVATIVE—TO CONSERVE, 
0 BUILD UP—AND TO MIND OUR OWN BUSINESS—IS THE POLICY 


ENGLAND. 


LUCY HOUSTON 
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Reprinted from ‘‘ The Patriot.’’ 


Pacifism 

Fruit 

T HE pacifists seem to be a breed peculiar to the Anglo-Saxons, and if they do exist jn ‘ 
other European nations they sing very softly and their voices are hardly audible. = 

With us it is very different, and in the United States at the end of last month half = 
a million school children suddenly downed lesson-books for an hour, leaving their desks to a 
strike in a protest against war. That seemingly spontaneous action of scholars was the - 
result of what parents and schoolmasters have been dinning into them without restraint. 
The Communist Party issue a special paper, The Educational Vanguard, for the Teachers’ 

College units, and in many cases this youth demonstration was actually supported by the - 
School authorities. 

In this country it is not for lack of teachers of pacifism that those of school age have D 
not forsaken their classes en masse in order to make a futile demonstration, and against | 
such mass flouting of authority there would certainly be found many masters who could not : 
logically make any objection, even if they so desired. to 

pr 

The cult of pacifism goes back many generations in Great Britain, and its devotees 7 
have been suffered as fools, if not gladly. It can hardly have been forgotten that in 1914 $0 
certain pacifist members of the House of Commons wished Lord Roberts to be deprived of 
his pension because he was seeking to prepare his countrymen for the coming war, and in 
even in July of that year a Somerset member sought to have him impeached for his = 
patriotic action. Everyone now knows how right Lord Roberts was, and how wickedly ar 
wrong was this member, and yet this member is still thought worthy to represent a con- th 
stituency. It is the old story of a politician’s record never being counted against him; it , 
is the one profession where a profit and loss account, from the country’s point of view, is 
never drawn up. to 

to 

In the Socialist Government of 1929-1931 there were twenty-nine paying members a 
of the No More War Movement, one of the most pernicious of the pacifist organisations, : 
and in June, 1929, the editor of the Children’s Newspaper, who has since been created E 
a knight, was doing his best to ridicule the idea that there ever was any need to have C 
defence. The Church, too, is riddled with pacifism, and the pulpit brought into effective , 
use on those who will not take the trouble to do a little clear thinking. 

The fact is, of course, that in the Great War the patriots died, and the pacifists : 
survived, and these survivors are so satisfied with the result to themselves that they think 0 

fi 


a new generation can safely ignore all the lessons of history. Those who gave their lives 


for their country are not able to meet the suggestion that they fought for the love of 


fighting. 
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THROUGH THE LOOKING GLASS 


Defence or Downfall 

The Minister for Defence gave ample proof to 
the House of Commons that he has not been idle 
in his office. He revealed enough of his activities 
to show—though it was already implied in his 
professional eminence—the possession of an in- 
dustrious and flexible mind. He has turned its 
attention to so many subjects that his speech had 
some resemblance to a scamper through an 
encyclopedia. Sir Thomas Inskip’s disposition is 
to be thorough : there is no indication of his shirk- 
ing realities, and he is clearly impressed with the 
terrible time-factor that conditions his work. But 
when we add together the things he mentioned 
and the things he left out, it is hard to believe 
that either he or anyone else can carry their con- 
joined responsibilities. 


** 
* 

To make the transformation from unreadiness 
to readiness demands executive power not only in 
touch with a host of essential matters, but with 
a full grasp and a definite judgment of what has 
to be done. It is not merely direction that is 
wanted, but strenuous direction—STRENUOUS 
ENOUGH TO COMPEL THE ASSENT OF 
COLLEAGUES WHOSE TORPOR’ HAS 
PRODUCED THE PRESENT PLIGHT. 


* * 
* 


The Government’s zeal for sufficiency in self- 
protection will be judged by visible action. If a 
nation will not keep its defences manned, it is 
only talking a pious jargon when it prates about 
freedom and denounces aggressors. To too many 
people ‘‘ collective security ’’ means that some- 
body else is to do the rough work of keeping them 
comfortable. And they cannot even abstain from 


673 


spiteful treatment of those who are ready to take 


an honourable share of the freeman’s obligations. 


While Labour leaders in Parliament declare them- 
selves ready to face the risk of war with a first- 
class Power, Labour local authorities up and down 
the country do their utmost to nip patriotism in 
the bud and thwart the natural high-minded in- 
stinct of the young by refusing holiday pay to 


Territorials and obstructing cadet training. It is 
time to have this thing out, and to show the true 
inwardness of a spirit that, demanding everything 
from the State and recognising no duty to it, has 
the coolness to give itself moral airs. To deal 
straightforwardly with such corrosion is one of the 
essential functions of a National Government. 
The Observer. 


[Or shall we not say a Conservative Govern- 
ment—for it was Conservatism the people voted 
for. A National Government has been tried and 
found wanting—proved itself rotten through and 
through.—Epiror, Salurday Review. | 


* * 
* 


The Greatest Peril 

‘“‘ The first, greatest and most widespread peril 
is certainly Communism in all forms and degrees, 
Its propaganda represents a universal threat.’’ (His 
Holiness, The Pope.) 
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Grow More (Foreign) Food 


It [the Government] really is an odd Adminis- 
tration. Now it picks Sir William Beveridge to 
organise our Food in time of war under the 
Minister of Defence. 

Sir William is first-rate for the job that made 
him famous—organising National Insurance. But 
he is pretty near worst-rate for ensuring food 
supplies. Why? Because he is a Free Trader, 
who takes the view that Britain’s best business is 
to import foreign food and export manufactures. 
His slogan is ‘‘ Grow more (foreign) food! ”’ 

If you start wondering why Sir William 
Beveridge, the Free Trade economist, is given the 
job of putting fallow acres under the plough you 
may marvel more that his boss, Sir Thomas 
Inskip, the solicitor, is given the job of organising 
National Defence. 

Daily Express. 


Pacifists at Work 


Socialists protest against such displays as the 
Aldershot Tattoo and the Hendon Air Pageant, 
because they believe they encourage young men to 
join the Forces. 

The Socialists on the Leeds City Council suc- 
cessfully opposed year after year the proposal of 
the Northern Command to stage a searchlight tattoo 
in Roundhay Park. 

The Middlesex County Council refused an in- 
vitation for children to attend the Aldershot Tattoo 
““on account of the character of the display.’’ 


* * 
* 


Take Patriotism Out of School Books 


The desire to purge patriotism out of school text- 
books was the subject of a resolution passed at the 
Annual Conference of the London Labour Party. 
It was resolved that— 

“the London Labour Party should establish a 

Committee to examine and report on all text- 

books used in the schools, and all militaristic, 


4 
put REGULATIONS 
WITH IT PATRIOTIC 

) TEETH 
MUST BE 
REMOVED 


patriotic and capitalist propaganda, with a view 

to the substitution of books of a more impartial 

character for all text-books not regarded as 

accurate and reliable.” 

It was also agreed to request that the use of the 
L.C.C. schools organisation should be refused for 
the training of Cadet Corps and the taking of 


children to see military displays (meaning, of 
course, the annual air pageant at Hendon and the 
military tattoo at Aldershot). 

The L.C.C. refused permission to Hampsteaq 
school-children to attend a lecture on ‘“‘ The Navy 
of To-day.” 


*x** 
* 


Imperial Defence 


Sir Maurice Hankey, giving evidence before the 
Royal Commission inquiring into the private 
manufacture and trading in arms, said that his 
general conclusions on the matter of the prohibition 
of private manufacture of arms were : 

1. It would be disastrous to Imperial defence; 

2. It is out of the question when we are in the 

throes of a great programme for recondition. 
ing our forces; and 

3. The case for their prohibition has not been 

established. 

The essence of the system prevailing to-day was 
that private firms should keep in peace time a cer- 
tain amount of plant in working order, and, at 
least, a nucleus of skilled workers, thus ensuring 
a certain degree of production in war. 

To encourage them to do this they must have 


orders in peace. 


* 
ok 


A Political Objection 


Moreover, there was a_ political side to the 
question. 


‘* Can you imagine,’’ Sir Maurice asked, ‘‘ any 
Government coming forward in the years following 
the war when a country was strong for disarma- 
ment and saying it must lay down yards and 
factories greatly in excess of its immediate require- 
ments because the political situation might change 
in the future? To me it is unthinkable.” 

There were strong objections to the prohibition 
of private manufacture from the point of view of 
invention, research and design development. 


** 
Value of Competition 
‘*T have read in evidence before the Commis- 
sion,’ Sir Maurice went on, ‘‘ arguments that 
competition is not an important factor in the 
armaments industry, either nationally or inter- 
nationally. I do not agree.”’ 
Sir Maurice handed in to the Commission a list 
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of more than 100 inventions 
which had been produced 
by private firms. 

“That,” he said, with 
emphasis, ‘* is my reply to 
those who say that private 
firms are no use from the 
point of view of invention 
and development. ... 

“There is no dispute 
about the grave shortage of 
shells in 1915, and that 
private firms were unable to 
execute orders. But you 
reach very controversial 
ground when you try to 
allocate the blame.”’ 

Sir Maurice, in conclu- 
sion, said that the prohibi- 
tion of international trade 
in arms would be incredibly 
bad business for a Power 
dependent on sea, 
which 20 years ago was saved from disaster by 
munitions supplied by a foreign Power. 


Christianity and War 


The activities of Pacifist parsons are arousing 
considerable controversy inside and outside the 
churches. One of the most persistent pacifists in 
the Church of England is the Rev. ‘‘ Dick ”’ 
Sheppard, Canon of St. Paul’s. He has obtained 
the signatures of nearly 100,000 men to a pledge 
not to take any part whatever in any future war. 
It was this that Mr. Duff Cooper had in mind 
when he appealed to the leaders of the Church to 
take some action to check pacifism with its danger 
to recruiting. Since then many declarations have 
been made for and against the policy of Canon 
Sheppard by -clergymen and Nonconformist 
ministers. Among Methodist ministers it is stated 
there is an organisation which has already pledged 
some seven thousand ministers to refuse all war 
service. Unless the activities of all these pacifist 
organisations, including the L.N.U., can be 
checked, there is going to be considerable difficulty 
in obtaining the recruits required for the nation’s 
defence forces. The Bishop of Gloucester has 
described this pacifism as ‘‘ blasphemous ” and 
“ anti-Christian,’ because ‘‘ It would mean that 
we should pray for the safety of our country taking 
the necessary steps to secure it.”’ 


A Challenge to the Clergy 

A very good reply to these so-called Christian 
objections to participation in war was given by 
General Sir Walter Kirke, Director-General of the 
Territorial Army, in a speech at Shrewsbury. 


THE FIRST TRIP this season of the Golden Hind, a model of Drake’s famous 
ship, watched by crowds at Devonport. 


Referring to the clergy who advocate pacifism and 
disarmament, the General said :— 

‘* Let them remember that because Buddhism 
was a pure pacifist religion, it has been swept out 
of India by more militant creeds. Let them not 
forget that we in England to-day are Christians 
solely because centuries ago the knights of 
Christendom hurled back the Mongol hordes by 
force of arms. England to-day is the great 
bulwark of Christianity in Europe, and in prepar- 
ing to defend our homes we are also defending our 
religion.” 


This speech is a challenge to the clergy, and 
they must be forced to declare where they stand on 
this vital question of national defence. 


The Patriot. 


The Sacrifice 


Hardly a single objective of the past year’s 
violent policies has been attained. Instead 
England has been callously sacrificed and the 
structure of the Empire has been seriously 
weakened, although both would have benefited 
immeasurably by sane politics and sane economics, 
to restore the prosperity of the world on a basis of 
stable currencies instead of international loans. 
Now, the League isin ruins. Italy is strengthened 
on the Mediterranean. The Negus of Abyssinia, 
backed up with every international resource against 
Italy, is a pawn out of play. The route to the 
East is jeopardised; and Mr. Pirow’s statement 
from South Africa that he was coming to England 
because it was necessary to consider the position of 
Capetown, which might, as a result of recent 
events, become more important as a vital point on 
the way to the Far East, was an important 
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admission that new naval routes have to be con- 
sidered. Finally, the markets of the Far East, for 
which ultimately all this was undertaken (or to 
destroy the American silver policy and break the 
American price level) are decisively lost. Russia 
cannot move against Japan now that Germany has 
her Rhine frontier secure. Japan is stronger than 
ever in relation to China, China’s economic 
position is improving, and the continuance of 
smuggling nullifies the Customs dues which were 
designed to provide the interest on international 
loans. And although there may be attempts to 
make us shudder at the militarism of Japan (while 
the whole official propaganda is turned over in 
support of a peace-loving Communist Russia) 
IN ACTUAL FACT JAPAN MUST BE 
REGARDED AS ONE OF THE HOPEFUL 
COUNTRIES OF THE MODERN WORLD. 
SHE CAN NO LONGER BE JUDGED BY 
OFFICIAL STANDARDS BECAUSE SHE 
HAS THROWN OFF THE YOKE OF 
FINANCE. 


G.K.’s Weekly. 


* * 
* 


Slumberous Conservatism 


The Central Conservative Office shows activity, 
and a trifle of fighting spirit, at election times; and 
while officially opposed to Socialism it has never 
awakened the party to the close inter-relationship 
of the subversive forces of ‘‘ Labour,’’ Socialism, 
Communism, and Bolshevism. In consequence, 
those combined forces have grown in strength and 
financial power year after year, and have estab- 
lished the Communist-led world-revolutionary 
centres in many countries, prepared for eruption 
at any favourable moment of industrial or political 
excitement. In May, 1929, the Central Office was 
dozing into the approaching party’s defeat by 
Socialism, and the making of Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald a leader of the country, under whom was 
produced the financial catastrophe of 1931, which 
brought the Conservative-National group into 
power. During the preparations for the 1929 elec- 
tion the Central Office kept Mr. Baldwin advised 
that all was going well, and a Conservative 
majority was to be anticipated. The order was 
sent into the consituencies: ‘‘ No personalities !’’ 
This meant that no light was to be thrown on the 
past records of the candidates opposing Con- 
servatives. This futility was in accordance with 
the well-known blind and faint-hearted central 
policy, which puts the party candidates at a great 
disadvantage in fighting the trained, tireless, and 
unscrupulous methods of most of their Socialist 
opponents. 


Reform at the top of the party is an essential for 
any future victory against the combined enemies 
of the existing social and industrial order. 


The League and Soviet Russia 

The Paddington and North Kensington branch 
of the Friends of the Soviet Union had a lette 
in the Bayswater News and Kensington Record of 
24 April, in which it was urged that this country 
should join the Franco-Soviet Pact. The argu. 
ment advanced is that the present pact between 
France and the Soviet Government is working for 
peace because ‘‘ it is now far more difficult fo; 
Germany to carry out its threat against the 
Ukraine ’’; and the letter proceeds :— 

‘““ No sane person could possibly interpret the 
Pact as being anything but a sincere attempt to 
maintain peace. Everyone will agree that the 
Soviet Union has, in the past, made every effort 
to strengthen the League, and is still willing to 
make almost any concession in the interest of 
world peace.’’ 

The last statement is worthy of Litvinoff him. 
self, and it would be hard to imagine anything 
further from the truth regarding a Government 
which, ceaselessly since 1918, has worked for 
world revolution and broken every pledge it has 
ever given that hostile propaganda would not be 
indulged in in friendly countries. It is the fact 
that France has signed this pact which makes so 
many people here look askance at the drift of 
French foreign policy, and it is unthinkable that 
we should ever be asked to embrace the monsters 
who have usurped power in Russia. 

The Patriot. 


George, Che Beloved 


Born June 5rd, 1865. Died January 20th, 1936, 
He was so faithful to the trust God gave, 
Whether t'was rich or poor, free-born or slave, 
His heart went out to all. 
All that he could, he gave, 
And now the trust is ended, so is the thorny path 
he oft time trod, 
But in this in very truth we know, 
He walks with God. 


He was so brave, for he had known so well the 
cost of bitter pain, 

And sorrowed so for those dear men, 

Whose lives for England given could ne’er return 
again. 

He never faltered ; 

Simply he carried on, until the Saviour called him 
to his rest. 

Grieve as we will, we know that it was best. 


He was so weary ; 
It was God, himself, who eased him of his crown, 
His orb, his sceptre, so he laid them down. 
Then, turning, closed his tired eyes, 
Passing from those he loved, he found the way he 
ne’er before had trod, 
And took the sunlit path which led him to his God. 


Lovie HAMILTON Cox. 
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Country Song (an 


By Hamadryad 


~O sing me a song of that new-fangled stunt, 
The Liberal-Labour-Conservative Front, 
And the notable vigour it means to display 
With a dumbledown dollikins, dumbledown day. 


O sing me a song, only keep it refined, 

Of the stout-hearted leader who leads from behind, 
And whenever there’s trouble keeps out of the way, 
With a bumbledown Baldikins, bumbledown day. 


O sing me a ballad of scuttle and funk, 

From bloodthirsty pacifists bellowing bunk ; 

Of captious collectivists ripe for the fray, 

With a dumbledown Cecilkins, dumbledown day. 


O let’s have a song of the brave sanctioneers 

Crying ‘‘ This is a matter for Britain’’ (loud cheers) ; 
‘Come on,’’ say Sir Eden. ‘‘ Not likely,’’ says they, 
With a dumbledown Tonikins, dumbledown day. 


O sing me a song of our frontier, the Rhine, 

Of France crying ‘‘ Swat ’em!’’ while England says ‘‘ Nein!”’ 
Of questions to Hitler, and what he will say, 

With a dumbledown Nazikins, dumbledown day. 


And sing, while we’re at it, the Austrian Reich, 
And its various parties preparing to streich ; 

Of Starhemberg, Schuschnigg and brave Major Fey, 
With a dumbledown Ottokins, dumbledown day. 


O sing me a song of those outcasts forlorn, 

Of Winston and Winterton, Austen and Horne, 
And the pep they’d impart to the Cabinet’s sway, 
With a dumbledown Dizzykins, dumbledown day. 


Or sing me a song of the Coal Mining Bill, 

That poor little Runcy was ordered to kill; 

Of brainwork—or something—gone sadly astray, 
With a dumbledown blunderkins, dumbledown day. 


O sing of a country that quakes in its boots, 

Sans guns and sans gauges, sans planes and recruits ; 
Of fools that destroy us and knaves that betray, 

With a dumbledown jabberkins, dumbledown day. 


O sing one more song, and we’ll off to our bed, 
Of Baldwin the Bumbler and Ramsay the Red; 
Of boneheads in office and senile decay, 

With a dumbledown outikins, dumbledown day. 
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The Sands Are Running 


KIM 


By 


HE situation for weeks has been drifting 
dangerously Two years or more have 
been allowed to lapse and nothing solid 

has been accomplished in making adequate 
preparations for the war which is creeping hourly 
nearer and may at any time spring upon us like 
a thief in the night. ‘To-day it is worse than ever. 

These words are not written lightly or with any 
wish to scare the reader unnecessarily, but there is 
no doubt that the situation is less and less reassur- 
ing. The Press last week gave very scant attention 
to the speech of Mr. Winston Churchill on the 
question of rearmament and showed themselves far 
more interested in the complimentary dinner given 
to Mr. Baldwin by a section of his supporters. Yet 
there was no importance whatsoever in the dinner 
gathering where, as might be expected, Mr. 
Baldwin only talked generalities. Mr. Churchill, 
on the other hand, went to the very root of the 
serious situation now developing when he told Sir 
Thomas Inskip that the rearmament programme 
was “‘ hopelessly in arrear.”’ 

Comparison between what Germany is doing 
and what we are talking of doing is certainly 
odious and to anyone who follows foreign affairs 
is alarming. In Germany it is proceeding, as Mr. 
Churchill said, upon a colossal scale and at 


made. As Mr. Churchill asked, what about the 


desperate break-neck speed. The whole of Ge. 
many’s industrial resources is practically turneg 
over to war production on a scale probably fay 
beyond the most alarmist reports. The nation 


from youth upward is being put into uniform and 
drilled, and taught the old belief that might js 
right and that the God of Battles alone matters, 


IN GERMANY 

German propaganda is being directed to teach 
the German people that if war comes suddenly 
right is on their side. Germany is preparing for 
war and leaving as little as she can to chance. 
Every day we dilly and dally we are hammering 
nails into our own coffins. 

Our Government’s attitude opposed to large: 
scale rearming was detailed by the lawyer Sit 
Thomas Inskip. He is gradually organising 
national production but, as he told the country, the 
necessary gauges will require another five months 
and the tools a longer time, so it will be another 
six months or more before munitions begin to be 


thousands of guns, the millions of shells, of air 
bombs, of trench-mortar bombs, and other projet 
tiles? What of the Navy, now rapidly becoming 
obsolete. What of the Air Force which, when the 
programme announced is completed will still leave 
us only a bad sixth or seventh among the Powers? 
What of the dearth of men, the refusal to enlist, 
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whilst those who preached pacifism are now going 
round, hat in hand, to implore men to enlist? 

Obviously the whole business is unsatisfactory. 
The Government in its rearming proposals are only 
giving a sop to Cerebus. Mr. Baldwin and all the 
rest of his Ministry have been half-hearted all 
along. They still keep an eye cocked on Geneva 
and that disastrous will-o’-the-wisp, Collective 
Security, and their judgment and ability are so 
hopelessly bad that they probably think that the 
promises of Russia and the aid of France would be 
sufficient to stave off defeat until once again they 
could prepare for war whilst war is being waged. 
There is not a single military authority, except 
those survivals of the bow-and-arrow school, who 
could not disillusion them, but who can give sight 
to the blind ? 

Whilst this feverish preparation is taking place 
in Germany and Sir Thomas Inskip is making 
plans on paper, and not one single step has been 
taken by the Government to encourage home pro- 
duction of foodstuffs so that we can grow at least 
our necessities, there is the additional complica- 
tion with Italy. The correspondent of the Morning 
Post in Rome describes the ‘‘ intensification of war 
preparations, of the hardening of public opinion 
against Britain, and the very near danger of war 
if sanctions are retained.”’ 


Mr. Eden, in one of his anti-Italian ebullitions, 
said not long ago that we were not afraid of Italy. 
It may or may not be so. It may be, as many 
experts think, that our Fleet in the Mediterranean 
would be caught like rats in a trap. It may be— 
and there is no authentic denial of it—that a secret 
understanding has been come to by Hitler and 
Mussolini, and when the moment is ripe they will 
declare it. It is at least a possibility which our 
Foreign Minister, Mr. Eden, should have 
considered. 

This he cannot have done, else he would have 


shown before this a different attitude towards 
Signor Mussolini. Yet the situation is drifting 
dangerously to the position that at any time we 
may find ourselves forced into war with Italy, who 
regards us rightly as the real responsible party who 
imposed Sanctions and as still vindictive towards 
her—as witness the faux pas of providing a British 
warship to bring the defeated Haile Selassie 
through the Mediterranean, and such a war will 
involve the whole of Europe. It will be a war totally 
unnecessary and bring this country to utter ruin. 


Mr. Baldwin at the moment is said to be recon- 
structing his Government. If he brings any of his 
old gang in, such as Mr. Ormsby Gore, he will be 
lost. The Government is losing grip; the money 
market is nervous. Incidents like Mr. J. H. 
Thomas, after Mr. Malcolm MacDonald, Sir 
Thos. Inskip, and Sir Wm. Beveridge, undermine 
public confidence. The biggest men must be put 
in key positions, not time-servers. Nor is the 
appointment of Sir Samuel Hoare to the Admiralty 
or any other office likely to give any much-needed 
prestige to the Government unless he were sent 
once again to the Foreign Office with strict instruc- 
tions to take every possible steps to make friends 
with Italy, and to eschew the League of Nations. 
Our only saving hope to-day is a new policy of 
alliances—isolation is not feasible at present—to 
include Italy, and to do that a new orientation is 
essential. In other words, if Mr. Baldwin hangs 
on to Mr. Eden we shall have war. 

The only bright spot at the moment is the gather- 
ing of certain public men as guests of Lord 
Winterton. Mr. Winston Churchill, Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, Sir Robert Horne, Sir H. Page- 
Croft, Sir E. Grigg and others were certainly not 
assembled to think out new means of support for 
the Baldwin régime. After Whitsuntide we shall 
probably get the sequel. Meanwhile the sands are 
running out. 
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Red and Black 


By Meriel 


HE report published in the Morning Post on 
May 20th, describing the rioting of several 
hundred negroes in Haarlem, New York, 

has passed almost unnoticed, and yet, behind this 
report lies a danger which threatens the whole of 
a danger 
be sufficiently stressed at the present time. 


the civilised world, which cannot 


The Italian victory in Abyssinia has been a 
serious setback to Soviet Russia, but the arch 
plotters and criminals of the Kremlin will not 
admit defeat so easily, and, through their all- 
powerful instrument, the Comintern, they will 
most assuredly find a way of turning this momen- 


Buchanan 


Steel, Editor of the National Republic Magazine 
and representative of the American Coalition, gave 
a graphic report of the increasing Communist pro. 
paganda in the United States. 


** There are,’’ he said, ** thousands of alien and 
American-born Bolsheviks in this country to-day 
. . +. one finds that leaders of the so-called 
‘Hunger marches,’ strikes, and mass protests 
are being financed and well fed by Moscow-directed 
revolutionists. . . . Contrary to the statements of 
several persons before the Committee, the Com. 
munists in the United States have been responsible 
for hundreds of strikes throughout the Nation. . , 
Communists tell the negroes of America that if 
they will follow them Negro Soviets will be set 
up in the South, where land and property will be 


A scene in Haarlem, New York City, showing negroes outside their conference hall. 


tary setback to their own advantage, and will make 
use of other means of carrying out their nefarious 
schemes of disintegration and ruin. 


The fact that, on May 19th, Communist 
agitators in Haarlem inflamed the negro popula- 
tion with their tales of the sufferings of their 
brothers in Abyssinia, that several Italian shops 
were destroyed and one or two policemen were 
injured before the riot could be got in hand, should 
be a warning and should show how real and vital 
the danger is. It is true that the trouble was 
quickly suppressed, but the racial animosities which 
have been kindled still simmer below the surface, 
ready to break out again at a moment’s notice, in 
a form so violent and intense that it may not again 
be so easy to subdue them. 


In an extract from Public Hearings in the 
House of Representatives in December, 1934, Mr. 


taken from the present owners and turned over to 
the negroes.”’ 


At the same time it is a significant fact that the 
latest published figures of the Comintern show an 
alarming increase of negro members. In 1930 
only a hundred negroes had joined, whereas now 
the number is nearly three thousand. 


And it is not only the negroes of America who 
are being subjected to this intense and feverish 
propaganda. The tentacles of the Comintern are 
far-reaching, they stretch away across the world 
and their agents can be found in every hemisphere, 
in all the Colonies and outposts of our Empire. 
Communist agitators, very often themselves 
American negroes from Haarlem, travel up and 
down the coast of Africa inciting the peaceful 
natives, spreading their insidious poison through 
the drowsy heat, preaching their doctrine of 
‘* Africa for the Africans,”’ rousing their brothers 
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with their warning of the coming European war 
and ‘* The Downfall of the White Race.”’ 

On the occasion of the Sixth World Congress of 
the Comintern, Comrade Kusinen used these 
significant words, *“ The Indian question for 
example is ‘Our Question’ in every single 
country. The Indian Revolution can exercise the 
reatest influence upon the revolutionary move- 
ments, not only in England but also in other 
European countries . . . . the Movement of the 
Negro is just as well ‘ Our Affair,’ and the weaker 
this movement may be, the more we have to con- 
tribute to its development.” 

It must be remembered that the Comintern has 
always aimed at creating racial antagonism. The 
Abyssinian war has given it a weapon it will be 
not slow in using. By sowing in the minds of 
coloured, illiterate people the idea of injustice and 
aggression, by preaching revolt and an increasing 
hatred of the white races, by telling them how their 
brothers in Ethiopia have been slaughtered, 
poisoned by gas, overwhelmed by superior 
mechanised forces and bereft of liberty, the Comin- 
tern fans the seething passions to a fever heat, and 
we should arm ourselves, be ready to withstand the 
attack which will surely come, the rising of the 
coloured people against the white. ; 

Are we doing this? Are we not rather pander- 
ing to the Comintern, helping them in every way, 
playing directly into their hands? The purblind 


partisanship of the news reels, the one-sided 
infatuation of the Press, the ravings of the League 
of Nations Union—do they not all put fresh 
weapons in the hands of our enemies, help them in 
rousing the black races against the white ? 

When a woman writes in the Sphere, ‘* One has 
only to live with the Italian soldier and then live 
with the Ethiopian soldier to realise how in every 
way the Ethiopian is the better man. The victory 
is for ever and always with the Ethiopian,’’ what 
is this but rank propaganda of the black races 
against the white ? 

Another illustration of this blind infatuation 
and the hoodwinking of our Government can be 
found in the honours and prestige showered on 
Haile Selassie. It is extraordinary how opposites 
come into line. On the one hand we coldly and 
callously leave an Emperor of a white race to be 
destroyed with unsurpassed cruelty, and a genera- 
tion later an Emperor of a black race is protected 
and preserved, pitied and sobbed over; is allowed 
to come to England to spread his propaganda, to 
inflame public feeling still further against Italy, 
and increase the danger of war. 

If that war comes, it will be the end of England’s 
greatness, for we shall be fighting on the side of 
World Bolshevism, on the side of the coloured and 
alien races against civilisation. How then can we 
expect our cause to be blessed or our arms 
victorious ? 


Paralysis Paraded 


By Periscope 


** FDO not know why the Government consider 
it a virtue to delay and hesitate. Why 
should paralysis be paraded as phlegmatic 

composure, and wavering between half a dozen 

policies acclaimed as sobriety and wisdom.” 

Thus Mr. Winston Churchill in the House of 
Commons during the debate on defence. And, 
although the man in the street is not gifted with 
command of the same phraseology, the great 
British public is urgently asking the same 
questions. Yet Mr. Baldwin lolls back with his 
eyes closed, and his Government drifts about like 
a rudderless ship. Nobody in authority seems to 
know or care what is happening abroad or what is 
happening at home. Small wonder that a belief 
is growing that the present Government will not 
last another year and that its chances of being 
returned in any General Election are infinitesimal. 

If there be any fixed policy at all in this National 
Government, it would appear to be the policy of 
cocking snooks and pulling the wool over the eyes 
of the public, while at the same time evading by 
all possible means the necessity for taking any 
other action. 


Certainly events provide striking circumstantial 
evidence of this. Have we not had White Papers, 
estimates, and hair-raising statements by ministers 
and others? And then Sir Thomas Inskip, when 
at last he stands up to try to justify his position, 


speaks of committees and sub-committees—of 
matters which are being investigated—of matters 
which are receiving careful attention—of matters 
which are about to be put in hand. Not one word 
does he say of what has actually been done. The 
reason is obvious. Nothing concrete has been 
done. Jaunts to Juan-les-Pins and the Queen 
Mary, and dinners here, there and everywhere cer- 
tainly do take up much of a man’s time and 
attention. 


No wonder Mr. Churchill complained. The 
making of precision tools, the organisation of 
industry, all those things which could well have 
been done during the time our Service chiefs have 
been fobbed off with explanations of treaty limits 
and the need for making peaceful gestures, have 
not been tackled. ‘* Ah, but they are going to 
be,’’ says Sir Thomas in effect. But that was 
said more than a year ago, and in the meantime 
the ‘‘ flames on our faces,’’ fanned by the 
enthusiasts of the League of Nations, have grown 
hotter and hotter. Yet only now is the making of 
these precision tools—these jigs—contemplated ; 
only now are steps to be considered for the 
mobilising of industry for its own defence and the 
defence of the Empire. And even then Sir 
Thomas Inskip—Lord High Co-ordinator—makes 
it clear that the Government has neither power nor 
desire to see that these matters are put first, 
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As Mr. Churchill said—there is now no shadow 
of doubt that the programme which we were 
promised will not be completed in the stated time. 
The responsibility for that must rest upon Mr. 
Baldwin. ‘‘ Is there no grip, no driving force, 
no mental energy, no power of decision or 
design? ’’ ‘There is not, and for sufficient reason. 
Mr. Baldwin has been at pains to exclude men with 
those attributes from his Government. They 
would be a disturbance to his peace and an ever 
present threat to his Office. 

If further proof were needed of the Govern- 
ment’s policy of bamboozling the public and 
delaying the essentials of defence, it is to be found 
in the utterances of Lord Stanley, the Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Admiralty and the repre- 
sentative of that department in the House of 
Commons. 

A fortnight ago Lord Stanley tried the bam- 
boozling act, but went a trifle too far. He forsook 
his brief and made statements which were so 
palpably incorrect that they aroused a storm. That 
was when he found himself in the unenviable 
position of having to declare that the Government, 
wedded by verbiage to rearmament, was to begin 
the process by scrapping ships. 


Last week Lord Stanley was more circumspect. 
He stuck to his brief—a brief which must have been 
composed by the Chief Bamboozler himself. 


CONFESSION OF DELAY 


But if one knows the facts and has sufficient 
patience to divest his statements from the fog of 
redundancies, one finds blatant confession of delay 
in carrying out the rearmament programme. With 
regard to the cruisers which, according to the pro- 
gramme, were to be begun during the present 
financial year, he made it plain that two were to be 
ordered in September, and the other three ordered 
in the middle of March next year, Thus he 
explained the fact that, in the Supplementary 
Estimate for the Navy, no financial provision 
whatever was made for one of the cruisers and only 
a nominal provision of about £500 for two others. 


Now this means that the naval building pro- 
gramme, so far as cruisers are concerned, is to be 
delayed as long as is possible under the terms of 
the White Paper, which stated that five ships were 
to be included in the programme for this year. It 
is clear that the reason for ordering two ships in 
September is in the nature of a sop to public 
opinion, which cannot be expected to stand for 
delay of the whole programme. But, why are 
these ships not to be ordered at once—all five of 
them? Ministers of State have made it clear that 
the most alarming aspect of our naval deficiencies 
is our lack of cruisers—yet is construction being 
delayed, while five ships of the ‘‘ C ”’ class are to 
be scrapped. 


And then there is the case of the Vindictive and 
her sister ships. Lord Stanley sought to make 
out a case to make this matter a trifle less 
Gilbertian. Yet the facts remain. A larger sum 
is to be spent on the demilitarising of the 
Vindictive this year than on the building of any 
new cruiser, Moreover, the guns of the three other 


Mr. Winston Churchill 


Sir Thomas Inskip 


ships of this class are to be removed before the end 
of this year, while their new guns are not to be 
fitted before the next financial year. 


The result of these manoeuvres is that we are :— 


Desperately short of cruisers; the building of 
new ships is to be delayed while five ‘‘ C’’ class 
ships are scrapped. One other ship is to. be 
demilitarised at great cost, and three more are to 
have their guns removed so as to reduce them to 
the level of hulks. 


Lord Stanley was then questioned about the 
retention of destroyers which, as has been pointed 
out both by Mr. Baldwin and Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, is amply justified under the terms of 
the ‘‘ escalator clause’’ of the London Naval 
Treaty of 1930. 


He said that “ negotiations are proceeding to 
obtain agreement to the retention of an additional 
40,000 tons, which would represent another 3 
destroyers.’’ Naturally, Mr. Churchill asked why 
it was a question of negotiating for agreement. 
The escalator clause allows increases to be made 
merely upon notification, and authorities have con- 
tinually held that the clause did not give sufficient 
freedom. Yet here is the Government, upon a 
matter vital to the Empire, refusing to avail them- 
selves of the freedom which is there for the asking. 
Moreover, this craze for getting an agreement has 
made the Government fearful of asking for too 
much. That can be the only explanation of the 
fact that, whereas the plain straightforward 
invocation of the escalator clause would have 
entitled us to save nearly 70 destroyers from the 
scrap heap, the British Government goes hat in 
hand to the United States and Japan and asks 
whether they will object if we retain about half this 
number. 


And here, if reports from Japan are to be 
believed, the Government is to be caught on the 
hop. Japan is to agree to the retention of these 
destroyers only provided that she may retain all 
her submarine tonnage. 
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HE Italian Ambassador and Mme. Cerruti 
T have given several entertainments of late 
and innumerable friends hastened to call 
and offer heartfelt congratulations on Italy’s vic- 
tory in Africa and the splendid courage which 
achieved it. Among the visitors were many 
English people who all condemned Mr. Eden’s 
insane policy of establishing sanctions, doing his 
best to alienate Italian friendship and lowering the 
prestige of England. 


Le Jour has from the beginning denounced these 
dangerous and futile sanctions. It now gives 
figures proving how France’s trade has _ suffered 
from their establishment. These figures show a 
deficit in the first four months of 1935 of consider- 
ably over three milliards of francs compared with 
one milliard seven hundred and nine million francs 
for the corresponding period of 1934. Italy was 
an excellent customer of France, buying olive oil 
from Tunis and Algeria, now supplied from Spain. 
Italy imported fine clay from France to make 
bricks and pottery. Germany now supplies this 
and will never relinquish the market. 


* * * 


AST week was marked by rumour and specula- 
tion concerning M. Blum’s interviews with 
political personages and their significance with 
regard to the new Cabinet, of which he must 
shortly submit a list for M. Lebrun’s approbation. 


M. Blum is now appearing in a new character. 
Has a genuine change come over him? Or is he 
only playing a part? This question is being 
feverishly discussed. Have people forgotten that 
not long ago in the Chamber he turned on the 
central groups of Moderates, concentrated venom 
in his tongue, and exclaimed ‘‘ Comme je vous 
hais!’’ Has his hatred turned to love. He now 
expresses sentiments which have made M. Sarraut, 
enemy of Socialism, approve of the Socialist 
leader’s programme, but is the latter sincere ? 


Invited as the guest of honour to the banquet 
at the American Club, M. Blum made an excellent 
impression. In fact, his speech would have been 
violently attacked in his own paper, Le Populaire, 


had it been uttered by Lebrun or Flandin, so ortho- 
dox was it. 


The subtle politician spoke warmly of France’s 
love for U.S.A. and her obligations to that great 
country—he omitted to state if moral or material— 
and American journalists cabled home the news 
that the Government coming into power would pay 
the huge sum owing, No one seemed to remember 
that in 1932 M. Blum himself voted against the 
payment of the debt, his entire party following 


him, which caused the downfall of the Herriot 
Cabinet, 


Eve in Paris 


M. Blum is certainly betraying one party or the 


other.. He has done immense harm in the past 
preaching hatred of the rich, and other Soviet doc- 
trines; but he is not a man of the people and 
possesses no real sympathy with the masses. He 
may think he has now a chance of conciliating the 
classes he denounced and play false with his master 
in Moscow. But it is not in this incendiary’s 
power to extinguish this conflagration. His former 
friends will keep it ablaze. Comrades Zyronski, 
Thores, Casha and Marty, these are the men to be 
feared. 
* « * 


ee is the time of year when literary prizes are 
awarded by various Academies and Associa- 
tions to young or unknown writers. 

The money value of these prizes is not great, but 
there are other advantages besides the honour, a 
wide publicity ensuring the sale of the chosen 
work, and eulogistic notices in the newspapers, so 
that the favoured ones stand on the first step of the 
ladder of fame which, alas, only a few can climb. 

The Prix des Vikings has just been allotted to 
the Marquis de Varande, whose work is acclaimed 
as possessing rare merit and originality. It deals 
with Normandie, which was ravaged by the fierce 
Norsemen who gave it their name, and later settled 
there, adopting Christianity and intermarrying 
with the inhabitants of the land, stamping their 
strong characteristics on the race. 

Marquis de Varande’s family has lived in Nor- 
mandy for centuries. His collection of short stories 
(with a preface by the Duc de Broglie, a Member 
of the Academy) is entitled ‘‘ Pays d’Ouche.”’ It 
describes vividly a little-known district of forest 
and dunes, and a peasantry who retain the men- 
tality and customs of by-gone days. 

The Marquis farms his own extensive lands 
when he is not at sea, which is rarely. He cares 
little for town life and modern amusements, but 
has one hobby, the collection of boats used in the 
early days of seafaring men. 

Among new books by famous authors, ‘‘ Mort a 
Crédit ”’ by Celline, whose ‘‘Au Bout de la Nuit ” 
caused a_ sensation, will doubtless please his 
innumerable admirers and prove a best-seller. 


* * * 


HE event of the week was a Gala at the 
Opera, patronised by the President of the 
Republic and Madame Lebrun, for the benefit of 
soldiers’ orphaned children. A brilliant affair, 
but there was little real gaiety. Minds are pre- 
occupied with troubles at home and abroad, and 
all right-minded French people are longing for 
the end of delays and for the hour of action to 
come when they can fight with all their energies 
against sinister alien influences which 
threaten to ruin their country. 
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AFTERMAT 


O Italian public opinion the attitude of the 
British Government to-day over the Abys- 
sinian question (we can no longer talk of the 

Italo-Abyssinian conflict) seems to be getting 
‘* curiouser and curiouser.’’ Now that the Negus, 
after promising to die fighting in the last ditch or 
leading a charge in his red cloak and on a white 
horse, has instead run away with several car-loads 
of swag, and left his people behind him without 
any government and inciting them to loot the 
capital—which they did—and now that the native 


Italians are beginning to ask themselves what 
the British Government—for no other Government 
wants the beastly things—thinks it may get out 
of sanctions. Does it think of exploiting them go 
as to keep the Negus as a sort of deposed James I] 
or as a black Old Pretender in a renovated §¢. 
Germain in Jerusalem, Vevey or London, and 
using him as a pawn in the game for some purpose 
or purposes unknown, much as Louis XIV and 
XV used his more illustrious prototypes ? 

Asfawossen would, it is true, only make a rather 


ord 


A fleet of ploughs in the region of Adowa, to speed up the Italian cultivation of the captured 
territory which has already begun. 


inhabitants, abandoned by their rulers of whom 
they were only too glad to be rid, are making sub- 
mission as fast as they reach the Italian authorities, 
who is the League of some Nations, or rather Mr. 
Eden, supporting ? 


Sanctions were devised, and, as it turned out, 
wrongly devised, to prevent war from breaking out 
or to stop it when it had begun. They achieved 
neither result; one party to the conflict has 
vanished and there is no longer any fighting to be 
stopped. Sanctions did succeed in achieving other 
results; they did a lot of harm to the sanctioneers, 
they caused intense irritation and bitterness in 
Italy, promoted international ill-feeling all round, 
and dislocated trade—all things which seem hardly 
compatible with the high purposes of the League 
of Nations. Yet they are still maintained when 
the last pretext for their existence has vanished. 


shop-soiled and none too Bonnie Prince Charlie. 
and it is doubtful if many rasses, dejasmatches or 
fitauraris will be ready to drink to the health ot 
the Negus across the water. 


But we read in the English Press and in letters 
from friends in England that there are many wild 
reports about what Italy, on the principle of 
l’appetit vient en mangeant, is contemplating, and 
of her nefarious schemes of further annexations in 
Kenya, the Sudan, Egypt, or even India, and that 
the only way of stopping her is to flourish sanctions 
in her face and cuddle the Negus. 


Then there are stories about Italy raising a huge 
black army to carry out these wicked intentions: 
only the other day a paper stated that she had 
already conscripted a force of 200,000 dusky 
warriors, armed, equipped and trained them in 
about a fortnight, 
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By COMMENDATORE LUIGI VILLARI 


The answer to these rumours is obvious. Italy 
without Abyssinia and excluded from all other 
markets for her goods and her emigrants, was 
much more likely to go off the deep-end in her 
irresistible need for commercial and demographic 
expansion, than when in possession of Abyssinia. 
The development of that country will be such a 
great task that it will require all her energies in 
the colonial field for many a long year and act as 
the very best preventive for any further expansion. 


As for the black army, Italy is not in the least 
likely to do more than Great Britain has done in 
India and other dependencies, i.e., raise native 
forces for the maintenance of local order. A huge 
black army might eventually prove dangerous to 
Italy's neighbours, but it would certainly prove 
very dangerous in the first instance to Italy 
herself. 


Some Italians see in the persistent ill-will of the 
British Government, or rather of some members of 
it, a determination to drive Italy to desperation in 
the hope of promoting a world-war. Others, how- 
ever, are convinced that the present madness must 
pass and that when it does, and when the British 
Government at last realises, as that really great 
Cecil, Lord Salisbury realised, that it had backed 
the wrong horse, British-Italian friendship will 
once more become a necessity for both countries. 


VALUE OF FRIENDSHIP 


As I said in a previous article, the existence of 
the British Empire has long been regarded 
traditionally as an asset for the whole civilised 
world and therefore for Italy. Recent events have 
weakened that conviction, but it is still there and 
it might easily be revived, for a strong Britain 
undoubtedly is a benefit for the world. Similarly 
a friendly Italy, owing to her geographical situa- 
tion in the Mediterranean, her great and well- 
organised power on land, at sea and in the air, 
and now her position in East Africa, can be of 
greater use to Great Britain than any other Power. 
Italy to-day has as great an interest as the British 
Empire in maintaining the freedom of the Suez 
Canal, which has become a main artery for her 
Empire too. 


Finally, there is the question of the dealing with 
the coloured races of Africa. The African prob- 
lem can only be tackled successfully if the civilised 
white people co-operate in a friendly spirit and 
with a common understanding. Disputes between 
white races will certainly not help any one of them 
in the task of ruling, developing and civilising the 
coloured races, but will only promote unrest and 
discontent among them, and engender in them a 
conviction that they can overthrow white rule by 
exploiting the quarrels and jealousies between the 
various white nations. The result would be not 
the freedom of the coloured races, but the setting 


up of oligarchies of semi-educated, semi-civilised 
tyrants, infinitely more oppressive to the masses of 
the coloured peoples than any government con- 
trolled by white people could ever be. 


MUSSOLINI 


The true development of Africa is a task in which 
the British, the Italians, the French and the 
Belgians must collaborate. If the British-Italian 
quarrel is kept up, it will be bad for British pres- 
tige (and that is bad for Italy as for all white races), 
because the coloured peoples will see that in the 
quarrel Italy has been successful. But if the 
quarrel is composed British and Italians will 
appear as whites, and even Britain will benefit, 
because in the eyes of the coloured peoples she will 
appear as one of the family of white peoples, 
another member of which defeated the Abys- 
sinians. Then they will forget all about the 
humiliation of Mr. Baldwin and Mr. Eden, and 
only remember the British as the people who rule 
over India and the Straits Settlements and vast 
areas of Africa and have done successfully in the 
past what the Italians have now done successfully 
in Abyssinia. 
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The Terrible Time Factor 


By Robert Machray 


LTHOUGH exact information may be lack- 
ing, it is now a common-place that all the 
nations are arming as they never armed 

before. Whether described as a race in armaments 
or not, nobody doubts the fact. Cries of appre- 
hension and alarm come to us every day from 
abroad. Whatever hopeful significance was once 
attached to Geneva is fast disappearing, as the 
march of events has proved the impotence of the 
League. Fears are drawing the Little States 
together, and the Great States remain divided by 
their individual imterests. In a word, there exists, 
as there has existed for some time, an international 
crisis of simply appalling magnitude. 

Yet anyone who took the trouble to make a 
serious study of the speeches in the House of 
Commons on Thursday of last week, in the debate 
on National Defence, would find it difficult to see 
in them, with the exception of that of Winston 
Churchill, a genuine approach to a vivid and vital 
realisation of the imminent danger of the situation. 
The tone of the debate was singularly academic, 
in an atmosphere, as it were, of unquestioned tran- 
quility. There was a marked want of a sense of 
anything of the nature of an emergency, to use a 
historic phrase of Mr. Baldwin: it might be sup- 
posed that the subject was not even specially 
urgent, and that there was an abundance of time 
for everything. 


DEFENCE OR DOWNFALL 


Nobody would have thought that the debate in 
that leisured calm of the Commons was concerned 
with nothing other than the fate of England and 
the Empire—defence or downfall, for there is no 
alternative. On this occasion Sir Thomas Inskip 
made his first, full-dress appearance in the House 
as Minister for Co-ordinating Defence, and to his 
speech, full of words rather than of suggestions of 
swift actions, was doubtless due the generally 
tepid character of the discussion. He spoke of 
defence of the realm as a “‘ great enterprise,”’ 
which, if it could be accomplished, would be a 
“* great achievement.’’ He concluded, ‘‘ I believe 
that it can be done.” 


Quite a number of Inskip’s hearers must have 
listened at one time or other to a Chairman of a 
Board of Directors making a very similar declara- 
tion respecting some promising commercial under- 
taking, and probably with much more enthusiasm. 
Not in Inskip’s manner do men speak who are 
inspired by a living and lively patriotism. Can 
anybody imagine Hitler, Mussolini or others like 
them talking in that spiritless way? A great enter- 
prise, forsooth! Is not defence the greatest thing 
by far for England and for us all? Can there be 
anything in the world that carries a more tre- 
mendous appeal ? 

Well, Sir Thomas believes ‘‘ it can be done!”’ 


Whereas surely he should have said, ** It must, it 
shall be done,’’ what he did say was, ‘‘ We are 
trying in the short space of three or four years to 
overtake the accumulated deficiencies of many 
years.”’ Everything, of course, is relative, and in 
some connections three or four years are a short 
space, but unfortunately, as the situation stands, 
three or four years are not a short space in connec. 
tion with defence, and, besides, he had not the 
slightest warrant for indicating, as he did in effect 
indicate, that this space of time was at England's 
command, the truth being that most, if not all, 
of the indications are in the opposite direction. 


IN JEOPARDY 


As the Saturday Review pointed out months ago, 
we stand in jeopardy every hour, and no-one but 
a madman would dare to say that we stand in any 
better position to-day; in reality it is much worse 
than it was, owing to the horrible hash our 
wretched Government has made of foreign policy, 
and the consequent fall in British prestige through- 
out the world. It was passing strange to find that 
several speakers in the debate made references to 
collective security as if it still existed and was 
somehow or other still to be counted on; they are 
blind, wilfully blind, it must be said, to facts, for 
the state of Europe is palpably one of collective 
insecurity, acute tension, and unmistakable fear. 

To speak plainly, the House exhibited not only 
no appreciation of the realities of the situation, but 
most damnably failed to show the will to defend 
England at all adequately by that intensity of effort 
in preparedness which even the smallest of the 
Little States is now manifesting day and night. 
It is no wonder that Churchill was moved to ask 
why, at the eleventh hour, we are still unable to 
decide on measures equal to the occasion. He saw 
the reason in there being no grip, no driving force, 
no mental energy, no power of decision or design 
in our Baldwins and their like. | Unhappily, the 
Bill is only too true. Was it not Baldwin who 
said he would never stand for great armaments? 


As is now known—particularly abroad, where 
the thing is carefully noted — one of the most 
serious difficulties for defence lies in the deficiency 
of recruits for the forces. This unquestionably is 
a very grave matter, and it seems more than a little 
curious that Inskip’s speech did not deal with it at 
all. But in any case what he said, taken altogether, 
was not calculated to engage and arouse the patti 
otic feeling of our people, and it is by that feeling 
that England in the last resort must stand or fall. 
Our people, long deluded with League of Nations 
Union nonsense, should be told the truth of the 
whole situation, and be made to understand that 
the truly terrible time-factor is incessantly at work, 
and despite the Government’s programme, is not at 
present working for, but against England. 
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Starved Into Submission 


By Robert Trevor 


EAR rules Europe to-day—the fear of war. 
Her States are feverishly arming or re- 
arming ; treaties are seen to be of little avail, 

and the League of Nations a delusion and a snare. 
Striving for security, statesmen are deeply engaged 
with the military chiefs on problems of defence. 
England has problems of her own, but no State 
on the Continent is confronted with such a terrible 
problem as she has to face, namely, that of main- 
taining sufficient supplies of food for her popula- 
tion during time of war. 

Food is an essential of defence, and in the case 
of England they go together as nowhere else. As 
soon as hostilities start in which she has a major 
concern, one of her main preoccupations must be 
the danger, not perhaps immediate but certainly 
not remote, of being starved into submission. That 
is not a fantastic statement. Most people who 
lived in the British Isles through the Great War 
well remember the times when, owing to sub- 
marines and raiders, supplies of food were so 
perilously low that famine came into sight. 

It is of no earthly use to say that such a state 
of things is very unlikely to occur again in war. 
The point is that it is possible, indeed probable 
unless adequate provision is made, and therefore 
it cannot be neglected in any comprehensive pro- 
gramme of national defence, but must in fact play 
avery big part in it. At present supplies arrive 
in this country with mechanical, almost automatic, 
precision, and the man in the street does not 
trouble himself about them except as regards their 
prices. 


THE SCARE 


Yet general alarm was caused when the papers 
a short time ago carried the headline ‘‘ Only ten 
days’ wheat supply at the ports.’ It was not in 
the least surprising that members of Parliament 
were moved to put questions to the Government 
on the subject, that agitated letters were published 
in the Press, and that experts were called on to 
give their views on the situation. 

In the Upper House Lord Hailsham described 
the position as one of such grave importance that 
it demanded the attention of the Committee of 
Imperial Defence. Lloyd George, who knew 
probably better than any other man how near 
defeat from sheer starvation we were in the War, 
obtained from Mr. Chamberlain in the House of 
Commons an assurance that the Government was 
not losing sight of the matter, the seriousness of 
which he admitted. Since then more questions 
have been asked in Parliament, and it is under- 
stood that the Minister for Co-ordinating Defence 
is at work on the food problem. 

The alarm subsided quickly—much too quickly 
—when the ‘‘ scare’? headline was explained as 
referring to the supply of wheat only at the ports, 


and it was added that there was three months’ 
supply at the mills and elsewhere in the country. 
These statements were correct ; apparently our easy- 
going public was satisfied that the apprehensions 
which had been aroused were not justified and that 
even in time of war it would never be deprived of 
its daily bread, there being plenty of wheat to go 
round. This, of course, was rather to beg the 
question. It might do for a short war, but not for 
a long one. If a long war, what then? 


In any case, quite a number of observers, care- 
fully weighing the probabilities, declared that the | 
building up of large reserves of wheat, the funda- 
mental basis of our food, was not only an elemen- 
tary act of prudence, but was also an absolutely 
necessary feature of any scheme of defence. They 
took the safe ground that England could not afford 
to gamble on a short war when it might be just 
the opposite, and that in war as in everything else 
preparedness pays; further, that being wise after 
the event would have no relevance whatever, for 
it would be much too late when starvation had 
brought defeat and ruination. 


THE SOLUTION ? 


And they buttressed their arguments by point- 
ing out that at present a splendid opportunity 
existed of getting all the wheat required for build- 
ing up these reserves with little difficulty and at 
comparatively low prices within the Empire itself. 
All the wheat needed could be obtained from 
Canada, where there was an enormous surplus 
which could find no outlet and had long depressed 
her farmers, to relieve whom the bulk of grain 
was being carried by her Government at a loss that 
told heavily on its finances, which otherwise were 
not in good shape. 


Here, said they, is the solution of the British 
food problem. Let the Government of England 
make an arrangement with that of Canada _ to 
transport that wheat across the Atlantic and store 
it in Britain in bomb-proof granaries in suitable 
parts of the country. The wheat would still belong 
to Canada, but its freight across the ocean would 
be paid by England, who would also pay for its 
storage. The freightage would employ our rust- 
ing tramp steamers, and exemption from storage 
charges would be a considerable gain for Canada 
—incidentally, a double benefit. 


With Canada’s consent, England would have, 
as it were, a perpetual option on this wheat at 
market prices, and a detailed plan would have to 
be worked out to provide against the deterioration 
of these reserves by withdrawal and replenishment 
with fresh grain as might be found necessary. 
There may be a better solution of our food problem, 
but that outlined above is at least a possible solu- 
tion, and worthy of consideration, 
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spat all Sox! 


(Reproduced from Low’s cartoon in the Evening Standard.) 


HERE should be no forgiveness for a man 
| who has been a Traitor against his 
country. 


There can be no condonation of treachery. 


In social life there is an ugly name for a man 
who wantonly sacrifices his friends and bene- 
factors to aid their foes. 


In politics, apparently, a man may sin against 
the light, indulge in successive treacheries to 
the cause he is supposed to have espoused, and 
can injure his friends to any extent, and remain 
Prime Minister. 


IF THERE IS ONE MAN IN THE 
WHOLE RANGE OF BRITISH HISTORY 
WHO HAS OWED HIS CAREER TO 
CONSERVATISM, THAT MAN IS 
STANLEY BALDWIN. 


It was the favour of the Conservative con- 
stituency of Bewdley which returned to Parlia- 
ment the son of the stout old Tory who had long 
represented it. Had it not been for the family 
attachment to Conservatism, son Stanley would 
never have taken his father’s place. 


It was the favour of Bonar Law, as staunch a 
Conservative as ever spoke at the Treasury 
Table, which raised Stanley Baldwin from 
obscurity to minor office. 


By . 


“HISTORICUS” 


In those early days Baldwin was true blue. 
It was he who organised the Conservative revolt 
against Lloyd George in 1922. 


Honour where honour is due—in 1922 
Stanley Baldwin was prepared to sacrifice his 
career for the sake of his Party. 


When he organised the famous Carlton Club 
revolt against the Coalition that was ruining 
Conservatism he went open-eyed to a meeting 
that might have hurled him back to the 
obscurity from which he had just emerged. 


The meeting turned against Lloyd George, 
and far from hurling Baldwin back to obscurity 
it literally made him. 

FROM THAT MOMENT FORWARD 
HIS CAREER HAS BEEN ONE LONG 
DISPLAY OF INGRATITUDE. 


“Trust me!” he cried, “I am an honest 
man !!” 

The Conservatives trusted him—and he 
flung away the great majority he had inherited 
from Bonar Law. 

“Trust me to give you a square deal!” 
he cried to the miners in 1926, and after spend- 
ing £20,000,000 of public money he allowed 
the General Strike to break about our heads 
and even then left the miners with a rankling 
sense of having been bilked. 


“Trust me—I am the hammer of the 
Socialists,” was his attitude before 1931. 


When 1931 came and the Socialists had 
plunged Britain into a quagmire of economic 
dissolution, what did this hammer of the 
Socialists do ? 


Far from refusing to serve under the arch- 
traitor MacDonald who had caused the catas- 
trophe, far from advising His Late Majesty 
King George that a Conservative Ministry, 
backed by the largest party in the House of 
Commons was the only way to save Britain, 
Baldwin took office under MacDonald, and 
from that moment has worked night ard day 
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to destroy the very Conservatism to which he 
owes all that he has. 


EVEN THE NAME “CONSERVATIVE” 
HAS BECOME NAUSEOUS TO HIM. 


He stands now for “‘ National ” Government, 
though to every honest-thinking mind the name 
National so debased means nothing. 

The only advantage gained by calling a 
Government National when it lives by Con- 
servative votes is that the head of that Govern- 
ment can employ a horde of inefficient bunglers 
from other parties who will do his bidding 
while his own able followers who are Con- 
servatives rot out their hearts in impotency. 


Tory Baldwin returned at the head 
of a great Tory Party, the largest in the 
House, calls his Government NATIONAL, 
and adopts a foreign policy which is the 
very antithesis of Toryism. 


Disraeli, the great apostle of modern Con- 
servatism, declared that the duty of a Conserva- 
tive Government was to keep Britain armed and 
at peace. Baldwin’s policy has been to disarm 
Britain and to bring her to the very brink of 
war, 
THE ONLY MAN HE HAS CHOSEN TO 
BE GUIDED BY AND TO CALL “MY 
FRIEND” IS RAMSAY MacDONALD 
WHO FROM THE BEGINNING OF HIS 
PUBLIC LIFE HAS MADE NO SECRET 
OF HIS LOVE FOR RUSSIAN COM- 
MUNISM AND WHO AT THE LAST 
ELECTION WAS STILL BOASTING 
HIMSELF A SOCIALIST. 


This was the man whom Baldwin dragged 
back to the Cabinet when an English con- 
stituency had ignominiously rejected him. 


_To the same Cabinet that man’s son was 
similarly dragged. Why ? Because they up- 
hold Conservative principles? Oh! no—but 
because they are useful coadjutors for Baldwin 
in his work of ruining all that Conservatism 
stands for. 

_ Great Britain is a world Empire. Her duty 
ls to be strong and to apply her strength towards 
the preservation of British interests. 


Baldwin and his satellites Eden and 
Ramsay MacDonald have entirely 


(Reproduced from Low’s cartoon in the Evening Standard.) 


neglected British interests. In Palestine 
they have offended the Mohammadans, 
of whom the Empire contains 100,000,000. 
In Egypt they have flung away control. 
In India they have surrendered power. In 
Europe they now have alienated both Italy 
and Germany and are doing their best to tag the 
Empire on to the tawdry tail of Russia, which 
means the eventual destruction of these islands 
by the bombs of an outraged enemy. Neither 
the well armed Germany nor the well armed 
Italy will tolerate Bolshevism ; with France 
turned Red and Britain openly trying to exert 
pressure against Fascism—at the command of 
Moscow—these two powers may feel it their 
= to strike. If they strike, Britain is defence- 
ess. 

That is the result of Baldwinism. That is 
the sorry state to which Britain has been reduced 
by the man at the head of the Conservative 
Party who have trusted him although he has 
failed them again and again. 

BALDWINISM IS NOT CONSERVA- 
TISM. IT IS NOT PATRIOTISM. 


There is a psychological disease known as the 
lie that can never be forgiven, for it is the lie 
that destroys the soul. Conservatives may well 
wonder if one of its symptoms is the production 
of speeches—that read like Kipling’s prose— 
about the loveliness of England and our sacred 
trust to her by the man who has shattered her 
prestige and brought her very existence to 
instant jeopardy. 
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The Saturday Review 


T was one of those gloriously warm days which 
occur so frequently in early May. As I 
walked down the field path the sun was hot 

overhead. The trees and hedges had donned their 
green summer garments, A glad lark spiralled 
singing to the sky. The first swallows glided in 
graceful arcs over the meadows and dipped down 
to the pond to collect mud for their nests. As I 
passed near to the hedge I heard the frantic thump- 
ing of feet upon the ground as rabbit mothers 
warned their families of my coming, but here and 


grass, uncertain whether to run or stay. 

After that walk through the sun- 
lit fields I was grateful for the 
shade of Westridge Wood. It was 
very quiet and cool between the 
trees; the only moving thing 
seemed to be an inquisitive jay 
which hopped upon a lofty bough 
and screamed at me. Save for 
this noisy guardian the wood 
seemed to be asleep. I walked to 
the junction of the four main rides 
and sat upon a fallen tree. Far in 
the distance a wood pigeon cooed 
his drowsy love-song. The jay 
had gone about his business and 
the place was as hushed as a 
church, save for the purring of the 
pigeons. 

A twig crackled, and I turne 
to find the keeper standing behind ; 
me. Weare old friends, and after * 
greeting, he sat beside me. For 
some time we sat in silence, then, 


“Cubs in big earth,” he 
said, with a jerk of his head. ‘‘ Want to have a 
look ?”” 


** Rather,’’ I answered, ‘‘ let’s go now.” 

He rose and led the way over dry and crackling 
stalks of bracken. ‘‘ Found they was there yester- 
day,’’ he told me over his shoulder. ‘‘ Place be 
a fair liddle township.” 

The earth lay in an old overgrown bank. Even 
from a distance one could see cubs were there. 
The ground was worn and polished by the tread of 
feet. Outside the earth was a new-drawn heap of 
mould, certain sign that a vixen was using the 
place. We went up and examined the holes. The 
keeper turned to me. ‘‘ They must be young,”’ 
he said. ‘‘ No sign that they’ve been outside the 
earth yet.’”” He stopped abruptly. Listen!’’ 
he whispered. 

From somewhere inside the earth was coming a 
sound like the mewing of a kitten. It grew louder 
as we listened. A weak fretful little voice was 
complaining and drawing steadily nearer to us. 
The keeper bent down and peered inside the hole. 


Charlie Westridge 


By Dan Russell 


there a youngster eyed me stolidly from the long 


Charlie Westridge 


Then he beckoned me. For a moment I could see 
nothing in the gloom of the narrow tunnel, 
Then, as my eyes grew accustomed to the light, | 
made out a figure moving slowly towards us. [t 
drew nearer, crying all the while, and as it came 
into the light I saw that it was a fox cub. He was 
no bigger than a rat. His weak newly opened 
eyes were blue, his coat was a dull mousy colour, 
He rolled as he walked with a weakness of extreme 
youth. The keeper and I gazed at him in 
astonishment. 

‘© Tell ’ee what it is, sir,’? the man said. ‘ Th’ 
owd vixen winded me here yesterday and last 
night she shifted ’em, all ’cept this 
un. Poor little beggar, he’s 
hungry and crying fer ’is mammy. 
Wonder if she’ll come back fer ’im 
to-night ? 

The little fellow stood swaying 
at the mouth of the hole and peered 
at us short-sightedly. He was too 
young to be afraid. I felt pity for 
this mite who had been left when 
his mother moved his brothers and 
sisters. I bent and extended my 
hand, He tottered forward and 
nuzzled my fingers, crying with 
hunger. ‘I wonder if I could 
bring him up,’’ I said. 

The keeper nodded. ‘“‘ It have 
been done,’’ he answered. ‘ Try 
Se it an’ see. She won’t come back 

"im anyway, he’ll only starve.” 
picked the baby up and he 

snuggled confidingly into the 

crook of my arm. “ I'll try,” I 

said, and so little Charlie West- 
ridge went home with me. He lay quite 
happily and trustfully in my arm, his blue 
eyes blinking in the sunlight. But I was 
not so happy, I was wondering whether 
this little waif of the woods would live, whether, 
perhaps it would have been kinder to tap him on 
the head. 

But I was wrong. Charlie Westridge thrived 
from the first, I fed him from a bottle six times a 
day. He grew fat and strong. Gradually his 
eyes changed to amber and his coat to the true 
foxy red. He was a comical little fellow. His 
ears were large, vastly disproportionate to his size 
and gave him an air of buffoonery. Nothing in 
the house was safe from him. Slippers, dusters, 
gloves, all these he rent to pieces. He was as 
tame as a puppy. But he did not like strangers. 
If a person he did not know entered the room, he 
would retire beneath a chair and stay there until 
the visitor had gone. He was nervous, too. Any 
sudden noise like the slamming of a door, would 
send him rushing for cover and at such times 
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there was a wild and wary gleam in his eyes. 

He had perfect freedom. He came and went as 
he liked about the house and garden and never did 
he stray. Occasionally I took him for a walk and 
he followed me like a dog. The weeks and months 
went by and he grew into a very handsome fellow. 
But he had one peculiar thing about him, his 
brush was marked with a spiral ring of deep black. 
He was a capital mouser. He would sit for hours 
at a hole and when the luckless occupant put out 
its head there would be a snap and Charlie would 
look very pleased with himself. 

Two years went by and I grew very fond of my 
strange pet. He got too big for the house, so I 
made him a kennel and run in the field. There at 
night he slept, but during the day he had his 
freedom. Never did he attempt to run away. 
Why should he, when this was the only life he 
had known ? 

But when the next spring came I noticed a 
change in him. He seemed uneasy and not so 


fond of my company. There came into his 
manner a new wariness and stealth, and I knew ~ 
that soon he would leave me. He was now full- 
grown and the woods and fields were calling. 

One night in February I heard the blood-curd- 
ling screech of a vixen in the field, and I knew 
what it meant. Sure enough, when I went to his 
kennel in the morning he had gone. 

It was in August that I was walking in the big 
woods. Suddenly there was a rustle of bracken 
and a great dog-fox trotted on to the ride. For full 
ten seconds he stood there gazing at me. With a 
thrill I saw that his brush was ringed with black. 
There was no fear in the inscrutable yellow eyes, 
neither was there any trace of recognition. He 
was a creature of the wild, a roamer of the woods, 
sufficient unto himself. 

** Charlie,”’ I called. The lips writhed back in 
a snarl, and with one bound he disappeared 
between the fronds of bracken. The little cub I 
knew as Charlie Westridge had gone for ever. 


T is easy to be prophetic after the Derby, but 
Mr. Francis Deverell, author of the new 
prophetic play, ‘‘ The Future that Was,’’ has 

confessed to having dreamed a Derby winner 
before the race on at least two occasions, and one 
wonders whether such an experience is very rare 
or if it is more common than people realise. 

Until recently a dream that seemed to anticipate 
truly some subsequent event was not regarded 
seriously, and people who had such dreams did not 
care to talk about them. But I have collected 
testimonies from so many responsible people that 
I am compelled to believe that ‘‘ there is some- 
thing in it.” 

Mr. Deverell is not the only person to have 
dreamed beforehand the result of a race. Mr. 
Gerald Thesiger recorded a dream as follows: 

‘“ A man was sentenced at the Old Bailey by 
Justice Swift for stabbing. On being given five 
years, he said, ‘ Thank you, my lord, Solario for 
the Leger.’ 

“| dreamt this after reading the newspaper 
report of the case, and at the same time dreamt 
that I had not backed Solario or anything else and 
that on the morning after the Leger I opened my 
paper to find Solario had won and another horse 
I had thought of was ‘ placed.’ In my dream I 
cursed my procrastination, 

“Months later, the night before the Leger 
(though I don’t think I knew that)—I dreamt that 
Mr. Lloyd George had been stellenboshed by being 
made Lord Warden of the Marches. 

“The next morning I saw that the Leger was 
to be run. Solario was favourite and Lord 
Warden of the Marches was running. I backed 
Solario to win and L.W.M. for place lest curse 
of first dream should come true. 


Can You Dream Winners ? 


By R. L. Megroz 


‘** Solario won and L.W.M. was 2nd or 3rd.”’ 

You may say that by coincidence somebody 
could dream the right horse for the Derby, and 
that thousands of other people would dream the 
wrong horse and we should hear nothing more 
about it. But the kind of anticipatory dreams re- 
corded by Mr. J. W. Dunne in his book, “‘ An 
Experiment with Time,’’ cannot be disposed of so, 
and if one dream of the future defies explanation 
by the feeble theory of coincidence all other such 
dreams probably need a better explanation. 

An example of this inexplicable kind was given 
me by the famous archeologist, Professor Sir 
Flinders Petrie. His cousin, the late Dr. John 
Bromby (who educated Lord Melbourne in the last 
century) was living with his sister in England. 
“* She described to me ”’ (says Sir Flinders) ‘‘ how 
one morning at breakfast he told her of a ridicu- 
lous dream about a mouse coming out of an unex- 
pected place, running about the room, and being 
ignored by the cat in a strange way. Before they 
left the table the mouse suddenly appeared: they 
watched it carefully, and the whole episode went 
forward exactly as he had described it. Both per- 
sons were not at all superstitious, rather Sadducees 
than otherwise.”’ 

And on the subject of anticipating the future, 
Sir Flinders offered the opinion that ‘‘ if we are to 
trust evidence now produced, we must consider 
seriously Lionel Waper’s account in Dampier, 
Voyages (volume iii, p. 290). The Darien natives 
by their Pawawing predicted to him that ten days 
hence two ships would arrive, one being English, 
that one of his party would die, and one gun be 
lost in going on board. ‘ All of which fell out 
exactly according to the Prediction,’ as Waper 
described in detail.” 
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We invite our readers 
to write to us express- 
ing their views on 
matters of current 
ss imterest :: 3: 


DEAR MADAM,— 

I refer, of course, to this futile League of Nations, and 
base my assertion on the following words which are 
reported to have been said by Mr. Baldwin : 

““ A collective peace system in my view is perfectly 
impracticable in view of the fact to-day that the United 
States is not yet, to our unbounded regret, a member 
of the League of Nations, and that in the last two or 
three years two great Powers, Germany and Japan, 
have both retired from it. It is hardly worth con- 
sidering these facts. A collective peace system 
would never be undertaken without these countries.” 
Possibly to increase the difficulty, Guatemala has given 

notice that she is resigning—there is a rumour of the 
possibility of an American League of Nations being 
formed. With Brazil, Paraguay, Costa Rica out of the 
present League, it does not seem too impossible for the 
U.S.A. to form this League, which might emphasise the 
Monroe Doctrine, and then the very remote chance of her 
ever rejoining Geneva would be finally extinguished. 
Mr. Baldwin’s words, ‘‘ a collective peace system would 
never be undertaken without these countries,’’ should at 
once seal the fate of the League. What good has it ever 
achieved except give employment to a staff of about 500 
people, towards whose salaries we contribute £200,000 
annually ? 

Metely mentioning its appalling failures in the Grand 
Chaco and the Manchurian affair, I will emphasise its 
crass stupidity in allowing Abyssinia into the League. 

The League solemnly declared Italy was the aggressor, 
and it was somewhat disconcerting that Mussolini took 
no notice of this terrifying edict—he merely repeated the 
snub he had already given the League over Corfu. It 
then embarked on another piece of egregious folly— 
‘‘ modified sanctions.’”” Anybody but our politicians 
would have realised that from a trade point of view 
sanctions’? were a double edged sword—the South 
Wales miners could corroborate this. 


Weighty Words 

Mr. Baldwin is reported to have said: ‘‘ The moment 
you are up against sanctions you are up against war.” 
In view of these weighty words that can bear but one 
interpretation, let us turn to the achievements of that 
extraordinary body, the League of Nations Union, who 
base their influence on their Ten Million Peace Ballot 
Votes, and on this ground do not hesitate to attempt to 
dictate to the Government. 

Quite recently Lord Lytton is reported to have 
announced that the Executive of the League of Nations 
Union had decided to ask the Government to move at 
Geneva that all connection between Italy and the Army 
in Africa be severed. This must mean war, an extra- 
ordinary policy for a Peace Party to suggest. 

A deputation also saw Mr. Baldwin about the mad 
policy of closing the Suez Canal. If the Canal is closed, 
undoubtedly Italy will leave the League and will pro- 
bably join hands with Germany, and the League, entirely 
by its stupidity, will find itself up against two strong 
allied first class powers, who do know what they want 
and mean to get it. 

The addition of U.S.S.R. to the League has certainly 
been of no advantage to it. Here we have a nation—its 
past history of butcheries is well known to the whole 
world—which openly advocates a World War of 
Revolution, and in spite of all denials to the contrary, is 
maintaining Bolshevists cells all over the world. 
Uruguay and Spain are the latest results of this 
propaganda. 

With Soviet Russia openly out for war, and the League 
advocating peace, it is difficult to see any connection or 
any just reason for welcoming Russia into the League. 

Again the incongruity of benign Bishops having any 


" Perfectly Impracticable 


dealings with blood-stained Bolshevists may be a sight 
for the Gods—but its monstrous absurdity will not 
escape the notice of the people of this country. 

The British Empire thrived and existed long before the 
formation of this mischievous League and will neither 
brook nor allow itself to be dictated to by this inter. 
national collection which is attempting to arrogate itself 
to the position of a super-State and contemplates that the 
British taxpayer will finance an international body to be 
under the direct orders of the League. 

Those that pay the piper call the tune, and this 
country will not stand for or pay for such an arrogant 
absurdity. ‘© SEPTUAGENARIAN,” 

Camberley. 


“ Damn_the League ! ”’ 
LaDy Houston,— 

Having spent the last 15 years of my life out in Italy 
where I have represented British firms, and having now 
found myself left stranded high and dry, penniless and 
without work owing to the damned Sanctions, I was 
particularly interested in your leading article, ‘‘ Damn 
the League of Nations,’’ and others equally to the point, 
in the Saturday Review. 

Since I have been forced to return to this country 
(ever since Sanctions started), I have fought very hard 
to obtain some sort of financial assistance, or compensa- 
tion, from the Government for loss of my business, 
furniture, etc., which, owing to Sanctions I had to close 
down and pack up and return home to England, but one 
might as well have saved the money I spent on postage 
stamps, because on each occasion I received a very cold 
negative reply to my appeals. 

I have received letters from high Government Ministers 
on the matter of compensation, including one from the 
Rt. Hon. Stanley Baldwin, m.p., and they all reply in 
the same polite manner, i.e., ‘‘ We are extremely sorry 
to hear of your unfortunate situation, and we are sorry 
for you, but we cannot see our way clear to ask Parlia- 
ment to grant any financial assistance to you.” 

This is all the satisfaction one gets after being thrown 
out of employment by the mad and stupid policy of the 
Government—just left to fight for a living as best you 
can. 

I am a married man with two children, I fought for 
my country in 1914—and my father was honoured by the 
late King George with a letter from Buckingham Palace, 
congratulating him on giving six sons for the army 
(three were killed in action). I am now unemployed. 

Now, because of Sanctions, I cannot go back to Italy 
to work. This is what your country does for you after 
you have given your best. What gratitude! 

I wish your Saturday Review success. L.R. 

London, S.W.16. 


American Tribute 

DEAR MADAM,— 

Your patriotic magazine, Saturday Review, is gaining 
in popularity over here. Already, there is evidence of 
Bolshevist displeasure with the Review on this side of 
the Atlantic, and only yesterday, Mr. Walter Winchell, 
New York columnist, reprinted your characterisation of 
Mr. Anthony Eden, “ nancified nonentity,” in his daily 
column with a slur on your magazine for thus describing 
Mr. Eden. Winchell has been very warm-hearted towards 
the American Socialists and Communists for some time 

ast. 
" The more you are attacked, the more I admire you. | 
only wish we had a Lady Houston of our own! aa 

Wishing you the best of luck in your patriotic 
endeavours. Haroip Jr. 

186, Bradley Street, 

New Haven, Conn. 
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The Empire and King George V. 


Deak HousTtoN,— 


The topic on which I am venturing to write to you may 
rhaps be thought by some a delicate one—it concerns 
the manner in which the scheme has been launched to 
tuate the memory of a great King in the Capital 
City of the British Empire, the welfare of which he had 
always so deeply at heart. 

Shortly after his regretted passing away, articles and 
letters were published in the press which one would have 
thought amply sufficed to impress upon even such dull- 
witted leaders of the Nation as we appear to be at 
resent afflicted with, that the matter was one in which 
the whole Empire was justly entitled to have a voice. 

To quote from a leading article which appeared in the 
Morning Post of February 11th : 

“A national appeal was spoken of in the House of 
Commons yesterday, but it may well be that in any 
design to preserve the memory of King George V the 
Dominions and the whole of the Empire will wish to 
have due part.” 


In spite of this very plain hint to our mandarins, the 
fashion in which they elected to proceed savoured entirely 
of “the borough and the Shire.”” The meeting, which 
was called at the Mansion House to discuss the matter, 
comprised the chief dignitaries of the land, but was 
remarkable in the fact that the official representatives of 
our fellow-subjects from Overseas were conspicuous—by 
their absence — and a plan was finally adopted, part of 
which consists in erecting a National Statue to His late 
Majesty. 


An Ignorant Spirit 


Now, however, emerges the truly delicious part of the 
whole matter. In the Morning Post of Saturday, 
May 10th we read: ‘‘ There is no need to commend, but 
only to welcome, the appeal now made to the Nation and 
the Empire for a fund to commemorate our late King!” 

One seems to have read somewhere of an instance 
where ‘‘ contributions ’’ were asked for from certain 
Colonies to whom no representation had first been 
accorded, and which had a distinctly disturbing after- 
result ! 

It is not suggested that, in the present case, matters 
stand ‘‘ on all fours ’’ to the example quoted above, but 
what is unmistakably disclosed is the very disquieting 
fact that the same ignorant spirit prevails, amongst 
certain modern politicians, as that which led to the 
irreparable loss of our former North American Colonies ! 

How came it, we may ask, that neither the Secretary 
for the Dominions nor the Secretary for the Colonies, 
intervened, in putting matters on at least a polite basis, 
when this question of a Memorial first came up for 
discussion ? 

Are we to infer that they were too much engrossed in 
Home Affairs ? 

Personally I yield to no-one in loyalty and respect to 
my King; also to those who are duly placed in authority 
over us—provided these latter carry out the work effi- 
ciently and conscientiously which is entrusted to them 
under our democratic form of Government and for which, 
incidentally, they are not too badly remunerated, but 
when one sees, now almost daily, such glaring instances 
of want of sympathy and intelligent understanding dis- 
played over ordinary Empire matters, one is almost led 
to despair and wonder if that fatal cry recorded in ancient 
Biblical times may not yet again go up: ‘‘ What portion 
have we in Jesse . . . to your tents oh Israel . . . now 
look to thyself David.” 

J. GRANT HAYWARD. 


31, Kildare Terrace, 
Bayswater, W.2. 


Baldwin the Acrobat 


SIR,—Firstly, Mr. Baldwin strongly opposed Sanctions 
because he said they meant war. 

Secondly, when Mr. Eden returned from Geneva after 
setting the cat amongst the pigeons over the proposed 
Sanctions on oil, Mr. Baldwin agreed at once. 

Thirdly, at one election he promised to do something 
for the farming interests but he simply ignored them and 
did nothing. 

Fourthly, at the following election in almost every 
speech he made great talk about reducing expenses, but 
what he did do was to land the country with £42 millions 
insurance, and rob every department he could, to bribe 
the electors for the next election. 


He himself created the dirty ditches and imported 
some of the midges into the Cabinet to be his tools so that 
he could look for support when things became difficult 
and so save his face. Thank goodness the midges he 
complained about have suddenly come to the conclusion 
that he and his traitor friend, Ramsay McDonald, have 
placed the country in a serious position by reducing our 
defences to such an extent that we are now looked upon 
as a third class Power and our prestige and power is no 
longer respected as in days gone by. 


It seems to have been their great aim to weaken the 
British Empire—in which they have succeeded—by tying 
Britain up as to what ships they will allow us to~ 
build; thinking how they can hand over our mandate in 
South Africa to Germany; unsettling India with a Bill 
they don’t want, and trying all they know to break faith 
with the Princes in the agreement come to with Queen 
Victoria; and then loosening our hold on Egypt. 


The result will be that shortly they will be very badly 
stung by the midges bred in Mr. Baldwin’s dirty ditches. 

When we have the finest Secret Service in the world, 
there was no excuse for Baldwin making a statement 
about our air force being on a par with Germany’s and 
then having to apologise for his mistake. What an 
ignominous position for a Prime Minister of England to 
place himself in! 

The country must be roused to the fact that we are 
sitting on a volcano, which may blow up any day, and all 
brought about by that parrot house the League of 
Nations, costing us millions, and fostered and kept alive 
by Viscount Cecil and others who are impregnated with 
the same mad ideas. 


OBSERVER. 
St. Leonards-on-Sea. 


SIR,—One cannot help feeling that Mr. J. H. Thomas 
in his letter to the Prime Minister tendering his resigna- 
tion has expressed himself perfectly and given a fine 
example to other members of the Cabinet. 


Can we not easily point to several who are “ no longer 
a source of strength to the Government ’’ and whose 
absence would make the country draw a freer breath! 

There are the MacDonalds, father and son, who have 
certainly been nothing but a severe detriment to the 
Government ; there is Mr. Anthony Eden, whose presence 
in the Cabinet has always spelt danger; Sir John Simon 
and Mr. Runciman might also be more happy in private 
life, and could easily be replaced. First and foremost, 
Mr. Baldwin himself, after thirteen years (mark the 
unlucky number) of steady Socialistic office-holding, 
would win the heartfelt thanks of the country by a speedy 
retirement. 


P. E. F. THomas. 
Kingsmoor End, Kilgetty. 
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WHAT OUR READERS THINK 


Half-Empty Churches 
MaDAmM,— 

No wonder there are half-empty churches every 
Sunday! The pacifist piffle that emanates from pulpits 
of so-called leaders of the church is enough to cause any 
true Christian to resolve to make his devotions at home. 


I recently sat through a sermon which, had it been 
delivered in any other country, would have led to the 
arrest of the orator for treason, insulting behaviour, and 
incitement against law and order. 

NORMAN. 

Dundonald Drive, Leigh-on-Sea. 


“ Adventure from the Grave ”’ 


SIR,—I am very grateful to your reviewer for saying 
in your issue of May 9th that he can thoroughly recom- 
mend my novel, ‘‘ Adventure from the Grave.” 

But may I he permitted one comment? 

He says that I put rather a strain on my readers’ 
credulity, by asking them to accept the possibility of a 
man’s emerging from the family vault some years after 
he had been consigned to it. 

But I made no such demand! The reader is asked to 
accept my statement for the purposes of the story; I 
nowhere suggested that it was, or could be, true in fact. 

It is as if your reviewer had said, ‘‘ Mr. Grimm imposes 
a strain on his readers’ credulity by asking them to 
believe in fairies.”’ 

There is a difference between asking people to imagine, 
and asking them to believe. 

KATHLEEN FREEMAN. 

Larks’ Rise, 

St. Mellons (Mon). 


An Appeal 


{From the Countess of Cork and Orrery | 


SIR,—Tke Margaret Street Hospital for Diseases of the 
Chest is making its first public appeal for funds 
Instituted in 1847, it was the first Clinic opened for pre- 
ventive work against Consumption. It has incorporated 
with it the Fairlight Sanatorium, Hastings, for men 
patients, with fifty-one beds, and eighty patients receiveg 
for treatment and discharged during last year. 


For nearly a hundred years the Hospital has worked 
quietly, economically and successfully in its fight against 
the effects of that dread disease—Consumption. The 
work of the Hospital has been hampered by the lack of 
a new X-ray Department, which the Council felt it was 
an imperative duty to instal, and the Hospital also suffers 
from a mortgage of four thousand pounds. 


A total debt of five thousand pounds is a great burden 
on the slender resources of the Hospital, which is making 
such gallant efforts for the benefit of the many sufferers 
that apply for treatment and cure. 


The Margaret Street Hospital has not made a public 
appeal for funds before, and I beg that the work which 
has been carried on so successfully for so many years 
may be encouraged to continue by the generous aid of 
your numerous readers. 


All donations should be sent to myself as the Countess 
of Cork and Orrery, Appeal Office, 6, Blomfield Road, 
W.9. 


F. CorK AND ORRERY. 
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NEW BOOKS I CAN RECOMMEND 


Three Excellent Biographies 


By the Literary Critic 


N her prologue to her new venture in auto- 
biography, ‘‘ As Time Went On” (Long- 
mans, illustrated, 15s.), Dame Ethel Smyth 

confesses to old age and some of its handicaps. 

Yet readers of this frank, gay, racily written 

book will only be conscious of the ever-young 
spirit that captures their interest from the first page 
and carries them along breathlessly to the finish. 

Seventy odd summers may have given her a 

greater air of detachment, but they have obviously 
not spoilt her enjoyment of life or her capacity for 
humorous and lively appreciation of the foibles of 
humanity. 


The Art of “Painting In” 

Henry Brewster, as she tells us, wrote to her in 
1892 :— 

“You have lived with great intensity of feeling. If 
your past calls for utterance ‘in words, jot down the 
scenes as they come into your mind, looking at them 
like a spectator and painting in Ethel just as you do 
the other figures, with neither more nor less emphasis. 

. In other words, the picture of the writer must 
result from his interest in the scenes or episodes he 
has lived through; the scenes must not be constructed 
out of interest in that personage.” 

In “‘ As Time Went On ”’ she follows those wise 
precepts, and she succeeds admirably not only in 
“painting in Ethel,” but in presenting us with 
a whole series of unforgettable portraits—Arch- 
bishop Benson, who cordially disliked her and 
treated her sometimes as if she were ‘‘ a toad,’’ the 
gentle Mrs. Benson, who loved her, Sir Henry and 
Lady Ponsonby, Vernon Lee, the Empress 
Eugenie and her outspoken maid of honour, and, 
of course, Henry Brewster, the hero of Dame 
Ethel’s own love story, which occupies the main 
part of the book. 

The record of Dame Ethel’s life is brought down 
only to the year 1894, but there is promise of more 
to come and fulfilment of that promise will most 
assuredly be eagerly awaited. 


A Brilliant Failure 


The history books tell us little about Carteret, 
though his contemporaries in the eighteenth cen- 
tury were almost extravagantly impressed with his 
brilliance. 

Swift, who was his friend, spoke of him as 
having ‘*‘ more Greek and Latin and Philosophy 
than properly became a person of his rank.”” And, 
in addition to being an accomplished classical 
scholar, he had a faculty for acquiring foreign 
languages that was unique among English poli- 
ticians of his or any day. 

Then, again, he came of a long line of noble 
descent, from his father tracing his ancestry back 
to the Norman Conquest and through his mother 
to heroes like Sir Richard Grenville. And not 


content with endowing him with these advantages, 
Nature had bestowed upon him an attractive figure 
and exceptional charm of manner. 


Such a man might well have seemed destined to 
win enduring fame as a political leader and states- 
man. Instead, he has to-day to be rescued from 
almost complete oblivion by the painstaking re- 
searches of Mr. W. Baring Pemberton (‘‘Carteret : 
The Brilliant Failure of the Eighteenth Century,” 
Longmans, illustrated, 12s. 6d.). 


As Mr. Pemberton points out, in his brightly 
written and penetrating study of Carteret’s career, 
the main causes of his comparative failure were 
three: in the first place the dominating presence 
of Walpole, who could brook no rival and who 
had a genius for eliminating talent; secondly, 
Carteret’s own ease-loving temperament; and 
thirdly the fact that his constitutional ideas be- 
longed to an earlier age. 


Carteret’s greatest achievement was perhaps his 
success as Lord Lieutenant of Ireland where, in all 
the excitement occasioned by Wood’s halfpence 
and the Drapier Letters, he managed to display 
exemplary firmness and at the same time win for 
himself an astonishing degree of popularity, thus 
provoking Swift to the flattering outburst: ‘‘ Get 
you back. ... Get you back. Pray Almighty God 
send us our boobio again.”’ 


A Judge and His Clerk 


Mr. F. W. Ashley was for over fifty years clerk 
to the late Mr. Justice Avory, and in ‘“‘ My Sixty 
Years in the Law ”’ (Bodley Head, 15s.) he natur- 
ally has much to tell his readers of his work and 
experiences under that chief. 

His half century of association with that some- 
what strange personality brought increasing ad- 
miration for the man he served, though it did not 
apparently result in thawing an otherwise frigid 
relationship. 

‘*The day I walked into his chambers for the first 
time to take charge of his affairs hardly differed from 
the day fifty-four years later when he left Room 655 in 
the Law Courts to die suddenly in a golf club. There 


was the same economy of speech, the same rigid out- 
look on life, the same standoffishness and reserve. 


** He had no small talk, and little interest in events 
which did not find their ultimate expression in briefs. . 
To Horace Avory nothing mattered except his work, 
and, outside a very limited circle of friends and 
acquaintances, he preferred to be left alone. 

An association such as this would probably have 
had a most depressing effect on most other men, 
but fortunately for himself Mr. Ashley managed 
to preserve his own cheerfulness of outlook and a 
keen interest in the ever-changing scenes of life 
around him. 


His book reveals a gift both for summing up 
character and for the telling phrase. 
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R. EDWARD HOLSTIUS has shown 

us before in his ‘‘ Gold Dust”’ and 

‘* Pitiless Youth’’ that he has a_remark- 

able gift for hitting off delightful characters, 

and in his new book ‘‘ Winter’s End ’’ (Geoffrey 

Bles) we have, to quote a favourite expression 

of one of the most attractive of his crea- 

tions, a large gallery of ‘‘ friends who are most 

companionable.”’ It is a convincing and moving 
story of life in a London suburb. 

See Ourselves’ (by G. C. Pollock and 
Anne Armstrong, Hutchinson) is a first novel of 
exceptional merit. The authors have succeeded in 
creating an atmosphere of mystery, and for a time 
the sinister old house of Matching ranks among 
their most impressive characters. Perhaps the 
English scenes are more convincing than those laid 
in Canada, and in both the clear cut economy of 
words is admirable. The women in the book are 
particularly successful, and an ingenious plot is 
worked out fearlessly to its logical conclusion. The 
whole book is alive with the inspiration of the 
country and the open air, and comes as a refreshing 
breeze to the jaded town-dweller. It is a novel to 
read and read again, and we look forward with 
pleasure to the joint authors’ next book. 

Another author who can always be depended 
upon for a good tale ably and naturally told and 
a set of characters endowed with flesh and blood 
is Mr. Peter Trail whose ‘‘ Half Mast ’’ (Grayson) 
exhibits that admirable quality of his: the subtle 
ease with which he sets out his plot and lures his 
readers on to an exciting dénouement. The story 
rings true because of Mr. Trail’s obvious famili- 
arity with the social scene he depicts. 

Miss Barbara Worsley-Gough attaches the apt 
title of ‘‘ A Feather in her Cap ”’ (Cassell) to her 
light-hearted and highly entertaining comedy of a 
holiday jaunt to the Salzburg Music Festival. 

There is a lightness of touch and a delicacy of 
humour, too, about Mr. John Moore’s ‘‘ Overture, 
Beginners ’’ (Dent) that invests this slight tale of 
an annual summer festival with peculiar interest 
and charm. 


Vicki Baum’s Latest Book 

Miss Vicki Baum can never be dull and in 
‘“* Career ’’ (Geoffrey Bles, translated) she handles 
a difficult theme—a woman’s prostitution of herself 
for the sake of a “‘ career ’’ that is to help her 
imprisoned lover—with her old verve and genius 
for vivid and dramatic description. 

The nervous energy and creative imagination 
that another Continental novelist, Johann Rabener, 
brought to the writing of his first book, ‘‘ Con- 
demned to Live,’’ give distinction to his second 
novel ‘‘ Please Don’t Smile ’’ (Boriswood, trans- 
lated) the story of a young man’s love whose 
course ran anything but smoothly. 

“If I Have Four Apples,’’ by Josephine 
Lawrence (Harrap) is a charming, if tragic, tale 
of an American family vainly struggling against 
financial difficulties of the ‘‘ hire-purchase ’’ order. 


A Batch of Good Novels 


Crime and politics appear to be often inextricab| 
mixed up together on the other side of the Atlantic 
and that helps to add an additional element of 
excitement and mystery to American crime stories, 
In *‘ This is Murder,’’” by Charles J. Kenn 
(Methuen) this element is well to the fore, the 
‘* party bosses ’’ exercising a sinister influence on 
the whole life of the community. The slickness 
of the narrative enhances its realism. 


Rapidity of action and movement provide a 
film-like quality of exciting thrills to the two 
American tales ‘‘ Death Hunch,’”’ by Ray 
Humphreys (Newnes) and ‘‘ Murder For ‘a 
Wanton,” by Whitman Chambers (Melrose), 
The first treats of a war against gangsters; the 
other concerns the murder or attempts to murder a 
millionaire’s whole family. 

In the more leisurely—and some may think more 
restful—manner affected by English writers of 
detective fiction, Mr. Richard Goyne, in his 
Death by Desire’? (Stanley Paul), propounds 
and unravels the mystery of a young inventor's 
sudden symptoms of madness. 


Three Favourite Sleuths 


Three favourite and much-worked sleuths, Dr. 
Thorndyke, Inspector Treadgold and ‘ The 
Grouser ’’ of the Yard make their re-appearance 
in their respective creators’ latest books, ‘‘ The 
Penrose Mystery,’’ by Dr. Austin Freeman 
(Hodder and Stoughton), ‘‘ Hard Liver,” by 
Anthony Weymouth (Arthur Barker) and “ The 
Grouser Investigates,’’ by Edwy Searles Brooks 
(Harrap), all tales that will appeal to the admirers 
of these very astute heroes of detective fiction. 

There is no mystery attaching to ‘ The 
Unfinished Crime,’’ by Elisabeth Sanxay Hold- 
ing (Newnes). The interest of the story lies in 
the consequences. that follow that crime and the 
author makes out of them quite a good story. 


‘* His Lordship The Judge,”’ by D. H. Landels 
(Stanley Paul) gives us a kaleidoscopic picture 
of the human environment of an Assize Court 
murder trial. It is rather formless with a tendency 
to somewhat bewildering irrelevance. But for all 
these faults it is well worth reading. 


Captain Taprell Dorling or ‘‘ Taffrail,’’ which 
is his pen name, is famous for his ability 
to spin a fine sea yarn and this time he has chosen 
the Pembrokeshire coast for an exciting tale of 
mystery and adventure. It is called ‘‘ Mystery 
at Milford Haven ’’ (Hodder and Stoughton). 


‘Murder By The Dozen,’”’ introduced by F. 
Yeats Brown (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 8s. 6d.), 
is a crime omnibus, containing two long and ten 
short stories by various contributors, and is a 
pleasing medley of ‘‘ crime in fact and fiction. 
Not the least interesting part of the book is the 
introductory essay by the author of ‘ Bengal 
Lancer,’’ analysing the psychological appeal of 
the crime story. 
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The “SATURDAY REVIEW” 
REGISTER OF 


SELECTED HOTELS 
LICENSED 


BERFELDY, Perthshire. — Station 
Hotel. Rec., 2.. Pens., 4 to 5 gns. 
Tennis, golf, ishing. bowling. 


A Hotel. Bed., 10; 2. Pens., 3 gns. 


Lun., 2/6; Din., 3/6. Loch Lomond. 
VIEMORE, Inverness-shire.—Aviemore 
otel. Bed., 100; Rec., 4. Pens., 5 

gns. to 10 gus. Golf, Private. Fishing, 


shooting, riding, tennis. 


YLESBURY. — Bull's. Head _ Hotel, 

Market Square. Bed., dai ec., 4 
Pens., 4 ens. W.E., £2/7/6. Garden, golf, 
tennis, bowls, fishing. 


AMBURGH, NORTHUMBERLAND. 
Victoria Hotel. Ree., 3. Pens., 6 gns. 
Tennis, golf, shooting, fishing. 
—Kensington Hotel, Bed., 76; 
5. Pens., 4 gns.; W-E., Sat to 
Mon., Golf, 10 mins., 2/6. 


LACKPOOL.—Grand Hotel. H. & C. 
Fully licensed. Billiards. Very moderate. 


OURNE END, Bucks.—The Spade Oak 
Hotel. Bed., 20. Rec., 4 and bar. 
Pens., 5 to 7 gns. Tennis, golf, bathing. 


OWNESS-ON-WINDERMERE. 
Crown Hotel. Pens., 
Golf, 1} miles. 


Rigg’s 
5 gns. to 7 gns. 
Yachting, fishing. 


L, Berkshire.—-Station Hotel. 
Bec ; Rec., 2. ep from 3) to 4 
gus. W.E., Sat. to Mon., 2 gns. Golf, ri iding. 


RIGHTON, Sussex.—-Sixty-six Hotel.— 
Bed., 33; Rec.. 5; Pens., from 4} gns. 
W.E. from 32/6. Golf, 9 courses in vicinity. 
Tennis, bathing, boating, polo, hunting. 
ROADSTAIRS, Kent. — Grand Hotel. 
Pens., from 5 ens. W.E., from £1 per 
day. Lun., 4/6; Din., 6/6. Golf, 
bathing, dancing. 


URFORD, OXON.--The Lamb Hotel. 

Bed., 12; Ree.. 3; Pens., 4 gna. to 
jgns. W.E., 15/- per day. Goll, trout 
fishing, riding, hunting. 


URY ST. EDMUNDS, Suffolk.—Angel 

_ Hotel. Bed., 35; Rec., 2. Pens., 5 gns. 

W.%., 2 ens. Lun., 3/6; Din., 5/6. Golf, 
racing. 


hg Perthshire. — Trossachs 

Hotel, Trossachs. Bed., 60. Pens., fr. 
jens, Lun., 3/6; Din., 6/-. Golf, fishing, 
tennis. 


YAMBRIDG E.--Garden House Hotel, nr. 

College. Pens., 3} to 5 guns. 
W.E., to 17/6 per day. Golf 3 miles; 
beating. 


YARDIFF. — Park Hotel, Park Place. 
/ Bed., 115; Rec., 4. Pens., 7 gus. .E. 
(Sat. Lun. to Mon. Brkfst.), 37/6. Golf. 


LOVELLY.—New Inn, High Street.— 
Bed., 30; Rec., 1. Pens., 5 to 6 gns. 
Golf, fishing, sea bathing. 


LYNDERWEN. — Castle Hotel, Maer- 
clochey. Pens., £2 10/-. Lun., 1/6; 
ny 2/6. Golf, 12 miles away. 


OMRIE, Perthshire. — Ancaster 
Hotel. Bed., ; 

8 10/-. W.E., 12/- 

fishing, bowls. 


ISTON, 


tennis, 


J 


Arms 
ec., 3. | Pens., 
per day. Tennis, golf, 


ENGLISH LAKES.—The 
Waterheud Hotel. Pens., from £5 10/-. 
Golf, boating, putting green, tennis. 


at DERRY, CORNWALL—Sea View, 
9; Annexe, 5. Pens., from 3} gns. 
W.E., Sou 35/-. Golf, fishing, tennis. 


ULVERTON, Som. (border of Devon). 
Lion Hotel. Pens, 4 gns. W.E., 12/6 
day. Golf, 3 miles. Fishing, riding, 
aunting, tennis. 


Royal British Hotel is 
the best. H. & C. in all rooms. 
Restaurant, managed by Prop. Phone: 


; Rec., 5. _Pens., gns. 
215/-.’ Lun.; 3/6; Din., Boating. 


VALMOUTH, Cornwall. — The 
House Hotel, Budock Vean. Bed., 
Rec., 2. Pens., from 5 gns. to 8 gns. Ga 

boating, fishing, tennis. 


YLASGOW, W.2.—Belhaven Hotel, 22 to 


26, Belhaven Terrace.  Bed., 
Rec., 6. Pens., from £3 5/-. Lun., 3/-; 
Din., 5/-. Tennis, golf. 


YLASGOW,  C.2.—Grand 
Sauchiehall St., Charing Cross. Bed., 
110. Pens., 6 gns.; W.E., 18/6 per day. 
Tennis courts adjacent. Goll, 1/- per round. 


‘NREAT MALVERN, Worcestershire.— 
Royal Foley Hotel. Bed., 32; Rec., 3. 


Hotel, — 560, 


Pens., from 5 to 7 gns.; W.K., 15/- to 17/6 

day. Golf, putting green. 

Lothian. — Bisset's 
Hotel. a ec., 5. Pens., 4 to 


5 gns. W.FE., 16) - per Tennis 
courts. Golf, Rah, riding, bowling. 


Lanarkshire, Scotland.— 
Royal Hotel. Bed., _12; Ree., 3. Pens., 
from 3 gns. W.E., -. Golf, tennis, 
bowls. Tel. 164. Geo. “Dodd, proprietor. 


ASLEMERE, Surrey. —Georgian ep 
ed., 25; Ree., 4. 2ens., 5 gns. 
W.E., 35/- to 47/6. Tennis, golf. 


Hs BAY. Hotel, Beltinge. 


27; Rec., 2. ens., from 4 gns. 
W.E., fr. 45/-. Golf, bowls, tennis, bathing. 
LFRACOMBE, Devon. — Mount Hotel. 


Pens., from 3 gns. to 5 gns. Overlooking 
sea. All bedrooms with H. & C. Many 
with private bathrooms. Tennis. 


ROYAL CLARENCE Hotel, High Street. 
ed., ; Rec., 3. 2ens., 4 gns. eles 
13/6 per day. Tennis, golf, 

ing, bathing. 


rue ARY.—Argyll Arms Hotel.  Bed., 
26 Pens., 6 gns. W.E., 18/- per day 
Lun., 3/6; Din., 6/- Golf, fishing, ey 


Rs. English Lakes. The Keswick 


fishing, boat- 


Hotel. Bed., 100; Ree., 5. Pens., 
5 gns.: 6 gus. season. W.E., fr. 15/- per 
day. Golf, tennis, boating, bowls, fishing. 


IBWORTH.—The Rose and Crown, 
Kibworth, near Leicester. A.A., R.A.C., 
and B.t.S.8. appointed. 


I LANWRTYD WELLS, Wales. 
4 Dol-y-Coed Hotel. Bed., 


; Rec., 4. 
Pens., winter £4 7/6; sum., £4 iS. - W.E., 


30/-. Golf, own course. Fishing, tennis. 
L OCH AWE, Argyll. — Loch Awe Hotel. 
*"Phore: Dalmally 6. Bed., 70; Ree., 4. 


Pens., 5 to 8 gns. ace. to season. 
golf, fishing, boating. 


ONDON. — Barkston House Hotel, 1, 
4 Barkston Gardens, $.W.5. Tel.: Fro. 
2259. Pens., 2} to 3 gns. 
GORE HOTEL, 189, Queen's Gate, S.W.7. 
Bed., 33; Rec., 2, and cocktail bar. Pens., 


Tennis, 


from 3) gns. Tennis, 
GUILDFORD HOUSE 66/7, 
Guildford Street, W.C.1.—T.: Terr. 6530. 


ec., 1. Pens., £2 10/- Bide. 
HOTEL STRATHCONA, 25 & 26, Lan- 


caster Gate, W.2. Bed., 36; Rec. , 5. Pens., 
3} gns. to 4} gns. Table tennis. 
SHAFTESBURY Hotel, Gt. St. Andrew 


Street, W.C.2. 2 a Leicester Sq. Tube. 
250 bedrooms, h. .. water. Room, 
bath, breakfast, 7/6; "tude 13/6. 


THE PLAZA Hotel, St. Martin’s Street, 
Leicester Square, W.C.2. Bed., 100. Pens., 
from ‘} ens. W.E., £1 16/6. Lun., 3/6; 
Din., 4/6 


OSSIEMOUTH, Morayshire, — Stotfield 
Hotel. Bed., 70; Rea, 3. Pens., 4 gns. 

to £6 16/6. W.E., 36/- to 45/-. Golf, 
fishing, bowling, tennis. 


I YNMOUTH, N. Devon. -~ Bevan’s Lyn 
4 Hotel. ary 48. Pens., from 4 to 6 
gns. W.E., Lun., 3/6 and 4/-; Din., 
5/6. Golf, ‘Stine: fishing, tennis, dancing. 


N ORTEHOE, N. Devon. — Chichester 
Arms Hotel. Bed., 6; Rec., 2. Pens., 
£2 10/-. W.E., £1 7/- Folf, 


YT EWCASTLE -ON - TYNE. — Central- 
Exchange Hotel, Grey Street. Bed., 
70; Rec., 9. Pens., £4. .E., 36/-. Golf, 
fishing, bathing. 


OTTERBURN HALL Hotel.—Bed., 44; 
Rec., 3. Pens., from 5 gns.; W.E., from 
45/-. 5 hard courts. Golf on estate, fishing. 


TEWTON STEWART, Wigtownshire.— 
Galloway Arms Hotel. Bed., 17; 

ec., 5. Pens., £3 10/- to £4. Golf, fishing, 
ee bowling, tennis. 


; 4/6; Tea, 1/ 


TITON, Nr. Ventnor, 1.0.W. — Niton 
4 Undercliff Hotel. Bed., 17; Rec., 4; 
Pens., from 5 gns. W.E., from £2'5/-. Golf, 
bathing, fishing, tennis. 


CKHAM, Surrey. — The Hautboy Hotel. 
Pens., § gns.; W.E., £1 per day. Lun., 
9; Din., 6/-. Golf. 


PADSTOW, Cornwall—Commercial Hotel. 
Good fishing, good golf, rocks. Tel.; 
* Cookson,”” Padstow. 


PAIGN ‘TON, DEVON, - 

Marine Drive. Bed., 

from 4 gns., from 5 to 7 gns. during season. 
W.E., 15/- to 18/- per day. Golf, tennis. 


JERTH Scotland.—Station Hotel. Bed., 

199; Rece., 4; Pens., from 4 gns.; W.E., 

from 24/-; Lun., 3/6; Tea, 1/6; Din., 6/-. 
Garden. 


— Saracen's Head 

lote Bed., 12; Rec., 2. Pens., 

34 W.E., 30/-. _Lun., 2/6; Din., 3/6. 
Tennis, fishing, boating, horse-riding. 


LYMOUTH, Devon. — Central Hotel. 
Bed., 40; Rec., 3; Pens., 4 to 5 gns. 
Golf, tennis, bowls, sea and river fishing. 


PORTPATRICK, WIGTOWNSHIRE.— 

Poripatrick Hotel. Bed., 65. Fens., 

from £5 weekly. Golf, boating, bith ing, 
tennis. 


- Radcliffe Hotel, 
70; Rec., 3; Pens., 


ICHMOND, Surrey. — Star & Garter 
tlorel—England’s historic, exquisite, 
veunantio, social centre and Rendezvous. 


IPON, Yorks. -—- Unicorn Hotel, Market 


Place. Bed., 22. Pens., £4 7/6. W.E., 

35/-. Golf, fishing, bowls, tennis, dencing. 
OSS-ON-WYE.—Chase Hotel. Bed., 28; 

ec., 5. Pens., 34 gns.; W.E., 37/6; 
Lunch, 2) 6; Dinner, 4/-. Golf, sishing, 


tennis, bowls. 


Wilts. — Cathedral Hotel, 
Up-to-date. H. & C. and radiators in 
bedrooms. Electric lift. Phone: 399 


Gano. — Talbot Hotel, Cleobury Mor- 

timer. Bed., 7: Rec.. 1. Pens., 84/-. 
Lun., 3/- and 3/6, Golf, Forderminster. 

CARBOROUGH, Yorks. — Castle 
Queen Street. Bed., 33. oe £3 12/6 
W.E., 21/-. Golf, cricket, bowls, bathing. 


THE RAVEN HALL Hotel, Ravenscar. 
Bed., 26; Ree., 5. Din., 6/-. Golf, bowls, 
swimming, billiards, tennis, dancing. 


IDMOUTH. —Belmont Hotel, Sea Front. 

Bed., 55; Rec., 3. Pens.. 6) to 8 gns. 

we. inclusive 3 days. Bathing, tennis, 
golf. 


OUTH UIST, Outer Hebrides.— Lochbois- 

dale Hotel. Bed., ; Rec., 7; Pens., 

4 gens. Golf, 5 miles, free to hotel guests. 
Fishing, shooting, bathing, sailing. 


TOKE-ON-TRENT. — Victoria Hotel, 
Victoria Square, ag Bed., 36; 
Rec., 1. Pens., £3 6/-. Lun., ; Din., 3/6; 


Sup., ace. to requirements. in oa tennis. 


TOCKBRIDGE, HANTS. 
Hotel. *Phone: Stockbridge 9. Bed., 

14; Rec., 1. Bed and breakfast, 8s. 6d.: 
double, 14/-. Golf, trout fishing. 


Grosvenor 


TRANRAER, Wigtownshire. — Buck’s 

Head Hotel, Hanover Street. Bed., 18; 

Pens., £3 10/-; W.E., 12/6 per day. Golf, 
tennis, fishing, swimming. 


EIGNMOUTH, Devon. — Beach Hotel, 
H.R.A. Promenade. Excellent position 
Moderate inclusive terms. Write for tariff. 


EWKESBURY, Glos.—Royal Hop Pole 
Hotel. Bed., 45; Rec., 2. Pens., from 

5 to 6} gns. Winter, 3 gns. Golf, fishing, 
boating, bowls, cricket, hockey. 


ORQUAY.—The Grand Hotel. Bed., 200; 

Rec., 3.__ Tennis courts; golf, Stover 

G.C. (free). Hunting, squash court, minia- 
ture putting course. 


PALM COURT Hotel, Sea Front. Bed., 
65; Rec., 6; Pens., from 5 to 7 gns.; winter, 
4 gens. W.E., fr. 45/-. Tennis, bowls, 
yachting, fishing. 


Hotel. Bed., 18; Rec., 3 and bar. Pens., 
£4 15/6. W.E., i7/6. Golf, Wentworth 
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ALTON-ON-NAZE—Hotel Porto Bello, 
Walton-on-Naze. English catering, 
comfort and attention. 


ARWICK. — Lord Leycester Hotel. 

Bed, 55; Rec., 5. Pens., from 4} gns. 
W.E., Sat. to Mon., 33/-. Golf, Leaming- 
ton, 1} miles. Tennis. 


INDERMERE. — Rige’s Windermere 
Hotel. Bed., 60. Pens., 5 to 6 gns. 
W.E., £2 8/6. Golf, 3/6 daily. 


ARMOUTH. -— Royal Hotel, Marine 
85. Pens., from £3/12/6. 
W.E., 25/-; Lun., fr. 3/6; Din., fr. 4/6. 
Golf, bowls, tennis, dancing. 


HOTELS—C ontinued 
UNLICENSED 


Facing Sea. Best part promenade. 
<¢ C. all bedrooms. Lift to all floors. 
OURNEMOUTH.—Hotel Woodville, 14, 

Christchurch Road. 1st Class. Chef. 

Tennis, beach bungalow, garage, 45 cars. 


RIGG, Lincolnshire. — Lord Nelson 
otel. Pens., £3 10/-. Golf, 2 miles 
2/6 per day, 7/6 per week. Fishing. 


RIGHTON.—Glencoe Private Hotel, 112, 
Marine Parade. Facing Sea. ele- 
phone: 434711, 


RISTOL. -- Cambridge House Hotel, 
Royal York Crescent, Clifton. Every 
comfort. Apply prop. L. V. Palmer. 


UDE, N._ Cornwall.—The Balconies 
Private Hotel. Downs view.—Pens., 
Golf, boating, fishing, bathing, 


Besos. — Empire Private Hotel. 


away, 


from 2 gns. 
tennis. 


URNTISLAND .—Kingswood 
Hotel, Bed., 10; Rec., Pens., from 
£3 10/-; W.E., 30/-. Golf, bowls. 


HELMSFORD, ESSEX. — Olde 

Rodney, Little Baddow; Pens., ns. ; 

W.E. from 27/6. Lun., 2/6; Din., sie olf, 
fishing, yachting, tennis. 


HELTENHAM SPA. — Visit the Bays- 
hill Hotel, e. George’s Road. Central 
for Cotswold Tours and all amenities. 
Moderate. Pinkerton. Tel.: 2578. 
PYATTS Hotel, Ltd. Pens., £3 13/6; 
he na £1 15/-. Lun., 3/-; Din., 5/-. Golf, 
polo. 


AWLISH, 8S. Devon.—Sea View Hotel, 
ex. Cuisine, every comfort. Write for 
Tariff. D. Bendall, prop. 


Hotel, Wilmington Square.—Bed., 
Pens., from 3 gns.; W.E. from 10/6 per ‘a. 
Golf, tennis. Winter garden. 


DINBURGH. — St. Mary’s Hotel, 32, 
Palmerston Place.—Pens., from 4 gns. 

Golf, 2/6. Fishing and tennis in neigh- 
bourhood. 


ALMOUTH, 8S. Cornwall. — Boscawen 

Private Hotel. Centre sea front, facing 

Falmouth Bay. Illustrated Handbook gratis 
from Res. Proprs. ’Phone: 141. 


MADEIRA PRIVATE Hotel, Cliff Road. 


Bed., 58; Rec., 5. Pens., from 3 to 5 gns.; 
W.E., Sat to Mon., 25/-. Tennis, ok 


ELIXSTOWE, SUFFOLK. — Bracan- 

_, Private Hotel, Sea Front. Bed., 

40; Rec., Pens., 3 to 5 gns.; W.E., 21/- 
to 30/-. *Golf tennis, bowls, putting. 


ERNDOWN, Dorset.—The Links, Wim- 

borne Road. Bed., 11; Rec., 2. Pens., 

3 gns. to 4 g W.E., 10/6 i. 12/6 daily. 
Golf, 4/- a ‘dag (5/- Aug.-Sept.). 


OLKESTONE. — 
Hotel. Est. 34 years. 
heat. No extras. Tel. aL 


OLKESTONE.—The ORANGE HOUSE 

_Private Hotel, 8, Castle Hill Avenue; 
3 mins. to Sea and Leas Cliff Hall. Excellent 
table. ‘‘ Not large but eversthigs of the 
best ’’—3-4 gns. Winter 2 — rop. Miss 
Sykes of the Olio Cookery Book 


OATHLAND, Yorkshire.—Whitfield Pri- 

vate Hotel. Bed., 15. Pens., 3 to 4 

gns. Lunch, 2/6 and 3/6; Dinner, 4/-. 
Golf, 3 mile. Hunting, fishing. 


ASLEMERE, Surrey.—Whitwell 
—a Country House Hotel. H. & 
’Phone 596. 


House 
. light. Central 


Gas in bedrooms. 


ASTINGS.—Albany Hotel. 
tion on the front. 120 rooms. 
761, 762 


Best 
ele- 
phone: 


EREFORD. — The en Hotel, 

Broad Street. Bed., Pens., 3 gns. 
W.E., from 25/-. Salmon pF aan boating, 
tennis. Large garage and car park. 


LFRACOMBE.—The Osborne Private 

Hotel. Wilder Road. Bed., 90; Pens., 
2 > 44 gens. W.E., 12/- per ‘day. Golf, 
owls. 


LFRACOMBE.—Candar Hotel, Sea front. 
80 bedrooms. Every modern comfort. 
Very moderate terms. rite for brochure. 


DYLKUSA.—Grand_ Hotel. Sea front. 
Cent. 110 bed. all with H. & C. Five large 
lounges. Dancing. Billiards. 


IMPERIAL Hotel. Promenade. facing sea. 
Well known. Lift. Ballroom. Pens., 3} to 
5 gens. Write for Tariff. 


ers .—ARDLARICH PRIVATE 

HOTEL, CULDUTHEL ROAD. Tel. : 
693. Every comfort. 
vision of the 
Macdonald. 


Under personal super- 
Proprietress. Mrs. 


FEAMINGTON SPA. — Alkerton Private 

4 Hotel, Binswood Avenue. ed., 18; 
Rec., 2. Pens., 3 gens. Garden. Golf, half 
mile away. Tennis, bowls, croquet. 


SPA Hotel. Bed., 33; Rec., 6. Pens., 3) 
to 4} gns. E., 12/6 to 13/6 per day. 
Golf, tennis, billiards. 


EICESTER.—Grantham, 57 & 60, High- 
field Street. Pens.. 3 gns.; W.E., 26/6. 
Lun., 2/6; Din., 3/-. ‘Golf, tennis. 


Hotel, St. Mary Street, 
; Rec., 6.  Pens., £3 10/-. 
Lun., 2/6; Din., 3/-. Golf. 


OLLEN.—Grapes Hotel. Stay here 
for Comfort. Fishing, golf. H. & C. 


OCH-SHIEL ARGYLL. — Ardshealach 
otel, Acharacle. Bed., 8; Rec., 2. 

Pens., 4 gns.; W.E., £1 10/-; Lun., 3/6; 
Din., '4/-. Golf, fishing, bathing. 


— Alexandra Hotel (a quiet 
} hotel), 21, 22 and 23, Bedford Place, 
London, W.C.1. Bed., 45; Rec., 3. Pens., 
3 to 4 gns. Lun., 2/6; Din., 3/6 


ARLINGTON HOUSE Hotel, 1-3, Lex- 
ham Gardens, Cromwell Road, W.8. Rec., 
4; Bed., 35. Pens., from 2} to 5 gns. 
ARTILLERY MANSIONS _ Hotel, West- 
minster, S.W.1 *Phone: Vic. 0867 and 
2003. Bed., 200; Rec., 2. D., 27s 
Pens., 5 ens. to 8 gns. 


BONNINGTON HOTEL. _ Southampton 
Row, W.C.1, near British Museum 260 
Rooms. Room, Bath and Table d’Hote 
Breakfast, 8s. 


Upper Woburn Place, 
W.Cc Near ‘Euston and King’s Cross 
Stations. ‘Accom. 230 Guests; Room, bath, 
and Table d’ Héte breakfast, 8/6. 


ag De Vere Gardens, W.8. Bed., 270; 
. Pens., from 5 gns.; 21/- per 

day. Social Club, Squash rackets. 


LADBROKE Hotel, Ladbroke Gardens, 
Kensington Park Road, W.1l. Bed., 60; 
Rec., 8.  Pens., 2} to 3} gns. Garden. 
Tennis. 


Hotel, 7, Lidlington Place, 
N.W.1 Mus. 8 


3126.  Pens., 3 gns. 

Lan., ‘Q/-; Tea, 1/-; Dinner, 2/6. Garden. 

MANOR HOTEL, 32, Westbourne Terrace, 

Hyde Park, W.2. Bed. 75; c., 7. Pens., 

from 3} gns. single; from 6 gns. double. 
Garden, Billiards. 


NORFOLK_RESIDENTIAL_ Hotel, gers. 
Kensington Gardens uare, W.2. Bays. 
3801-2. J. Ralph, prop. 


OLD CEDARS Hotel, Sydenham, S.E.26. 
Bed., 30; Rec., 2; Pens. . from 3 gns.; W.E. 
from 30/-. - Golf, within 10 minutes. 
Billiards. Ballroom. ‘Tennis Courts. 


PALACE GATE Hotel, Palace Gate, 
Kensington, W.8. Bed 30; 8. Pens., 
from 34 gns.; W.E., 


RAYMOND’S PRIVATE Fotel, 4, Pem- 
bridge Villas, Bayswater, W.11 ’B 
Rec., 3. Pens., from 2 gns. to £2/12/6. 


STANLEY HOUSE_ Hotel, 
Crescent, Kensington Fux Road 
*Phone: Park, 1168. 

Pens., fr. 2} gns., 4 gns. —.” 


Rec., 


— 


SOMERS PAYING 
Park jGardens, HOUSE, 
STRATHALLAN 
Gardens, S.W.5 Pos, Bolton 
gns. single, 5 gns. double. Billiards ‘iain 
WES NTR: 
Row Southampton 
, 5. Pens., 4 gns.; 2/6; Din, 
D 4 


gens. un 6; Din., 3/6. G 
Garden, tennis, 210 per 


round. 

YNTON, N. Devon, — 

Private "Hotel, Bed., 1g) 
2 gns. to £2 10/-. Golf, 2 miles. thin: 


green, bowls, tennis. Centrally sit putting 


ORTEHOE, N. Devon—Hi!] 
Cottage Hotel. Bed. 
ome, WE. /-. Lun, 
ea in., 4/6. f, 
drag hounds. toons 


EWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—R 
N 55-59, Osborne Road. T., Jesmond 
Bed., 36; Rec., 3. Single from 7/6, Garden, 


‘THE, Hotel, Jesmond Road. 
Bed., c., 3. Pens., £2 12/6; W.E., 
Golf, bowls, tennis, ‘cricket, 


* Hotel. Bed. 16; 
£1 11/6. 


Hayle, Cornwall. .—Riviére 
otel. Near sea; 
in all rooms. A. 


Yorks—Riviera Private 

Hotel, St. Nicholas Cliff. Bed., 37; 
Rec., 5. Pens., from £3 17/6; W.E., Sat. 
to Mon., from £1. Golf, tennis. 


HAFTESBURY, Dorset.—Coombe House 

Hotel. Pens., 4 to 7 gns.; W.E., 42/- 

to 57/-. Golf, private 9-hole, 1/- per day. 
Tennis, putting, billiards, hunting. 


Keats Green. Bed., 14; Rec., 3. 
from 34 gns to 6 gns.; E., 12/- to 
per day. Golf, 2 miles. Tennis. 


OUTHSEA, HANTS.—Pendragon Hotel, 
Clarence’ parade. 80; he 
Pens., 4 gns.; W.E., 12/6 per day. 


TROUD, Glos. — Prospect House Hotel, 

Bulls Cross. Bed., 12; Rec., 1. Pens., 

3 to 3} gns. W.E., 12/6 per day. Garden. 
Golf, riding. 


Pem. — Cliffe Hotel. Bed., 25; 
Rec., 3.___ Pens., 34 to 5 gns.; 
30/- to 55/-. Tennis, golf, fishing, bathing. 
ORQUAY.—Ashley Court Hotel, Abbey 
Road.—Bed., 30; Rec., 3. Pens., 3 gts. 
W.E., 30/-. Golf, 1 — Garden. 


GLEN DEVON Hotel, St. Alban’s Road, 
Babbacombe. Bed., 12; Rec., 1. Pens., 
to 34 gns. Garden, tennis, golf. 


NETHWAY PRIVATE Hotel. Falkland 
Road. Bed., 23; Rec., 2. Pens. from 3 gus. 
W.E., from 9/- per day. Golf, tennis, 
fishing. 


IG, Isle of Skye.—Uig Hotel. Bed., * 
Rec., 3. Lun., hot, 3/6; Din., "4/6 . 
Golf, Hotel grounds, fishing, good boating. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ERMANY.—Read the facts about 
Germany’s desire for peace am 
eneral recovery. Free Literature 
‘nglish from Dept. 8. Deutscher Fichte 
bund, Hamburgh 36, Jungfernsteig, 30. 


LANDRINDOD WELLS, — Kingsland 
Hotel for creature comforts and for 

miles and miles of preserved Salmon and 
Trout Waters. Mr. Walter Gallichan, 
authority on fishing, resident for advice 
and tuition. En Pension from 3 gns, ¥! 
and Mrs. E. Turnbull, Resident Proprietor. 


NV EMBERSHIP of the INCOME TAX 
SERVICE BUREAU brings _relief— 
Address, Sentinel 

Row, London, W.C.1. 


House, Southampton 
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THE EMPIRE WEEK WEEK 


Lord Francis Scott's 
Mission 
By Cleland Scott 


Nanyuki, Kenya. 
THE people of Kenya have sent 
home a trusted envoy in the 
person of Lord Francis Scott. 


His is no easy task, but it is hoped 
that his fair-minded arguments and 
his excellent reputation for straight 
dealing—his has always been a 
restraining influence—may manage 
to make some impression on the 
Colonial Office. 


Basically the financial state of 
Kenya is sound. There has been no 
defaulting over loans, and the public 
debt is no more than that of a 
fourishing industrial town = in 
England. 

This debt has been incurred in 
developing an area as large as Europe. 


The whole structure of Kenya rests 
on agriculture and it is this that 
needs assistance. Throughout the 
world agriculture has had to be 
helped, every country doing some- 
thing towards helping the primary 
producer who has felt the full blast 
of the economic storm. 


The more settlers there are, the 
quicker will the country go ahead. 


Individually the average settler has 
no desire to be for ever bickering and 
“agin the Government.” But in 
this harsh world, unless one stands 
up for one’s rights and is prepared 
for every eventuality, one will be 
used as a doormat, if nothing worse. 


A little encouragement from the 
Colonial Office regarding White 
Settlement would see the end of most 
of Kenya’s troubles, provided the 
settlers were given a moderately 
square deal. 


The Pim Report, when published, 
must be debated in public. The 
White Highlands must be safe- 
guarded for all time; the load of 
interest on loans and particularly on 
agriculture must somehow _ be 
lessened ; and the Bond Issue scheme 
examined in an unbiased manner. 


In a few months Kenya is due for 
anew Governor. Is it too much to 
expect that a really first class 
administrator be appointed ? 


A man who is a man who will not 
defer every tiny point to the Colonial 
Office. Of course, it is possible that 
figureheads are deliberately appointed 
so that not one iota of authority 
shall be lost. 


On account of Italy’s successful 
campaign, Kenya assumes far greater 


importance—at any rate strategi- 
cally. 


The country is not ready for self- 
government, byt it has developed 
sufficiently, being in fact well out of 
the nursery stage, to warrant some 


say in its destiny, and in particular, 
its finances and forms of taxation. 

Above all, what is needed is close 
co-operation between those governing 
and those governed. 


Dr. Earle Page’s London 
Activities 
From an Australian Correspondent 


ME. S. M. BRUCE, formerly his 

Prime Minister, has said that 
Dr. Earle Page, the Australian 
deputy Prime Minister and Minister 
of Commerce, brought a new idea to 
the Cabinet every day, and that his 
energy was something for his 
colleagues to wonder at. 


On his British mission, Dr. Page 
has shown the same zeal as in his 
first six years of the Ministry of which 
Mr. Bruce spoke. But it has been his 
purpose to direct all his ideas towards 
the point that, in Dr. Page’s view, 
matters most to Australia at the 
moment—that is, the security of the 
British market. 


In all his addresses to audiences 
concerned with Empire development, 
to the Empire Parliamentary Associa- 
tion and to individual political 
groups, Dr. Page has_ pressed 
Australia’s case for long-term agree- 
ments which will enable the prepara- 
tion of schemes for developing the 
land. 


He asks for an assured basis to 
Australia’s planning in such a way 
that the men and the capital of this 
country will have their opportunity, 
while no scheme of production would 
stand liable to disaster by the sudden 
imposition of quotas or other 
restrictions by Great Britain. 


Dr. Page seems to have in mind 
chiefly the threats of the White Paper 
on agricultural policy issued in 1935 
by the British Government. 


The White Paper emphasised that 
compulsory restriction was the only 
alternative to voluntary regulation of 
meat imports. Some progress has 
been made in this direction, but no 
long-term arrangement between the 
two Governments has yet been 
achieved. Nor is the future of the 
Anglo-Argentine agreement expiring 
in November decided. 


In dairy and other produce as well 
as meat, Australia seeks an arrange- 
ment which will banish the shadow 
of arbitrary restriction. A case in 
point is the canned fruit industry. 

The demand for Australian canned 
fruit in London this year is double 
the supply available for export. 


But the Australian Government will 
undertake no plan of increased pro- 
duction unless it can be assured that 
expensive development of the irriga- 
tion areas will be rewarded by a 
market here reasonably free for a 
number of years from risk of sharp 
contraction. 


By nature and by political faith, 
Dr. Page rebels against restriction of 
the natural fruitfulness of the land. 


Brought up in the luxuriant 
northern rivers district of New South 
Wales, seeing and helping to create 
prosperous farms where a mass of 
sub-tropical undergrowth was before, 
and leader of a party whose first con- 
cern is the man on the land, Dr. Page 
yearns to see the rich earth produce 
without percentages. 


In this mission for markets on 
which he is engaged is to be found 
also the explanation of his attitude 
towards migration. ** Give us,” 
he says in effect, ‘‘ your markets, or 
our reasonable share of them for a 
span of years, and we will take your 
men. But we cannot take men to 
grow fruit that will rot in the 
orchards or to produce meat or butter 
to cram the cold stores.’’ 


On the other side of the picture is 
the demand of British manufacturers 
to be assured of their market in 
Australia. 


The important tariff changes 
announced last week, with further 
preferences to Great Britain at the 
expense of foreign markets, give 
Australia further leverage in her 
campaign to make a better deal with 
her chief buyer. 


The compromise of an assured 
market here for Australian produce, 
the observance of the spirit of Ottawa 
for goods from Britain and the 
encouragement of the production in 
Australia of British goods by British 
and Australian workmen seem to be 
the nearest attainable solution in an 
era of changing inter-Imperial 
economic relationships. 


Dominion Mandates 


[THE Dominions often feel them- 

selves detached the 
quarrels and jealousies of Europe, 
and are apt to look askance at 
England’s intimate connection with 
that troubled Continent. 


The question of the former German 
colonies, however, is one which 
touches them closely and brings 
Europe suddenly to their own 
borders. 

The former German colony of 
South-West Africa is contiguous with 
South Africa, and is administered by 
the Union under a mandate. 


Former German New Guinea is 
just north of Queensland, across the 
Torres Straits. With the rest of 
British New Guinea, or Papua as it 
is now called, it is administered by 
Australia. 


Former German Samoa is a man- 
date under New Zealand, and though 
it is some two thousand miles from 
Wellington, it lies among the Pacific 
trade routes which are of vital 
interest to that Dominion. 
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Canada alone has no mandate over 
a pre-war German colony. 


In nearly every case of the 
Dominion mandates, the question of 
their retention is bound up with 
strategic as well as economic and 
sentimental considerations. 


This certainly applies to the 
Australian mandate in New Guinea, 
to the north of which lie the Caroline 
and Marshall Islands, at present 
under Japanese mandates. 


Since no one expects Japan to 
surrender those mandates why, it 
may be asked, should Australia be 
expected to give up hers? 


Besides Australia, New Zealand 
and Japan, two other nations are 
interested in the Pacific mandates. 
The United States owns some of the 
Samoan Islands, while the Dutch 
hold the northern part of New 
Guinea. Their possible reactions to 
any changes are still an unknown 
quantity. 


Case of South-West Africa 


The case of South-West Africa has 
its own peculiar complications. Like 
Papua and Samoa that country was 
taken by conquest in the war, by the 
Dominion which now holds the 
mandate. 


Unlike the other two mandates, 
however, it is a country for white 
settlement, and it has quite an 
advanced form of local self-govern- 
ment. 


The majority of its present settlers 
have come from South Africa and 
they are anxious to make the country 
into a fifth province of the Union. 


In November, 1934, the Legislative 
Asseinbly of South West Africa 
passed a resolution in favour of closer 
union with South Africa, and as 
recently as last summer a South 
African committee was sct up to go 
into the question. 


In the meantime the German 
minority among the settlers is not 
quiescent. There has been vigorous 
pro-German agitation which led to 
repressive measures against semi- 
Nazi organisations. 


The idea of returning the German 

colonies has put South African 
politicians in rather difficult 
position. 


They are avowed internationalists, 
and so should approve in theory of a 
redistribution of colonies. On _ the 
other hand, it is impossible for them 
to offer to hand over South West 
Africa. 


Dr. Malan does not mind being 
illogical, and says that, of course, 
Germany must have back her other 
colonies, but not South West Africa. 


African Unity of Policy 
“Ultimately, a common Native 
and a common defence policy for the 
Union and the whole of British 
Africa south of the Sudan seems 
inevitable.’—Mr. O. Pirow, South 
African Minister of Defence. 


Immigration to Solve 
Canada’s Problems? 


N an introduction to his, remark- 

able booklet, ‘‘Canada and British 
Immigration,’ Brigadier-General M. 
I.. Hornby says : 

“Immigration is a topic which has 
for several years now been taboo in 
Canada. But it is a matter which is 
no less vital for her: to-day than it 
was five, ten, fifteen or twenty years 
ago. The question cannot be shelved 
indefinitely. At the present junc- 
ture, when she is in grave economic 
difficulties, it is perhaps of more 
immediate importance than it ever 
was before.” 


He claims that every immigrant 
who enters Canada, backed by suffi- 
cient financial support, is actually 
an einployer of labour on a consider- 
able scale for the first year or two 
years after his entry into Canada: 


‘* A house must be built or re-con- 
ditioned for him, with a barn and 
other necessary farm buildings; the 
lumber, the bricks, the cement, the 
hardware, and all the other materials 
required for this work are produced 
in Canada by Canadian labour, and 
it is Canadian labour that carries 
out the work of construction; the 
fencing required for his farm is con- 
structed of material produced by 
Canadian labour; the farm machi- 
nery and all the equipment and 
implements which he requires are 
produced in Canadian factories by 
Canadian workers; the foundation 
livestock necessary to give him a 


start in farming is raised by 
Canadian farmers and has to be 


purchased from them; the furniture 
for his new home—cookstove and 
heater, beds and mattresses, tables 
and chairs, carpets and linoleums, 
china and crockery, glass and cut- 
lery, saucepans and kettles, lamps, 
buckets, etc., etc. —all these are 
manufactured right here in Canada 
by our own people, and for the most 
part out of Canadian materials; the 
warm clothing which he needs for 
his first winter is manufactured in 
Canadian factories by Canadian 
labour; the groceries which he 
requires are Canadian products.” 


Ten instead of Twenty Millions 


Heavy taxation, railway deficits 
and unemployment are the three 
serious economic problems Canada is 
now facing. A _ carefully planned 
immigration policy would go a long 
way to alleviate the troubles now 
arising from them. 


‘“ At present we are but ten mil- 
lions carrying the burden of twenty 
inillions,’ the General writes 
regarding taxation. 

And of the railways, ‘‘ We are but 
ten inillion people trying to carry a 
system of railways designed to serve 
twenty millions.” 

‘It is estimated,’’ he adds, ‘‘ that 
each new family of five persons 
means a net revenue of over 177 dol- 
lars annually to Canadian railways.” 


Rhodesia’s Tribute to 


an American 
SOUTHERN Rhodesia is building 


a memorial to an Americ 
who helped to build the ene ig 

He was Maurice Heany of 
Virginia who, in 1897, went to South 
Africa in search of adventure. There 
was no native war in which he did 
not take part. 

He was with “ Chinese ” Gordon 
in Basutoland and with the Warren 
Expedition of 1884-5, after which he 
joined the Bechuanaland Border 
Police. 

He was afterwards a member of the 
Pioneer Column sent by Rhodes to 
open up what is now Southern 
Rhodesia, and when, in 1890, the 
Pioneers were disbanded, Heany was 
engaged in cutting roads over the 
then trackless country. While 
opening a route into Beira he was 
arrested by the Portuguese for 
trespass. Those were the days before 
the boundaries had been surveyed. 

Then he took to gold mining. 

In 1893 the Matabele War broke 
out and Heany at once helped to 
raise and equip the Salisbury Horse, 
to which he was appointed senior 
captain, and fought with his usual 
gallantry. When this war was over 
he started mining and farming on a 
big scale, and soon was one of the 
foremost men in Rhodesia. 


Most Popular Man 


Just recently, Sir James McDonald, 
an old comrade, laid the foundation 
stone of the Heany Memorial Hall at 
Essexdale, which is the name Heany 
gave to his estate, now part of a 
most promising mining and farming 
district. 

should think,’ said Sir James, 
“that in his time he was the most 
popular man in Rhodesia, to which 
he rendered most splendid services. 
He had his ups and downs. If things 
went wrong there was never a 
murmur from him, and his kindness 
of heart and generosity never failed. 
Not once did I ever hear him speak 
ill of anyone. He was a gallant 
gentleman and a firm friend.” 

Lord Bader-Powell, another com- 
rade of MHeany’s in the early 
Rhodesian days, was unable to attend 
the ceremony, but wrote from Salis- 
bury how much he admired Heany. 
“It is well,’? said Baden-Powell, 
“that the memory of such men 
should be preserved to form a tradi- 
tion for the inspiration of the genera- 
tion of Rhodesians coming after 
them.”’ 

In his letter, Lord Baden-Powell 
quoted Captain John Smith, the old 
pioneer of Virginia who said, “ So 
imitate your predecessors that you 
may worthily be their successors.” 


Ceylon’s First “Flea” 
Ceylon’s first ‘ flying flea” will 
be in the air this month. At the 
moment its owner, Mr. Gordon 
Armstrong, is awaiting an engine 
and wing fabric from England. The 


framework has been made entirely of 


Ceylonese wood. 
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SOLEMN WARNING TO 


BRITISH NATION 


E solemnly warn the British Nation there is overwhelming evidence that 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain will lose the desperate fight he is making to 
maintain the monetary policy which is responsible for the present prosperity 
of the nation, unless the Industrialists of Great Britain rally to his aid. 


The Bank of England is preparing the ground for a disastrous currency conflict in which the United 
States must win and in which British industry will suffer far more than it did during the conflict of 1924 
and 1931. 


All the trades of organised Commerce and Industry have declared their unalterable hostility to a 
return to the Gold Standard. They made a gallant fight in 1924, but they were beaten, as they will be 
beaten again, unless a terrific national opposition is organised at once. 


BANK OF ENGLAND’S DANGEROUS POLICY 


We appeal to the British Nation to warn the Bank of Englani if it 
attempts to exploit British Industry by forcing this ruinous policy on to 
the nation that steps will be taken to put the Bank under national control. 


Anyone who doubts our warning should consult Mr. Winston Churchill or any responsible member 
of the London Chamber of Commerce, the Association of British Chambers of Commerce, the Federation 
of Chambers of Commerce of the British Empire, the British Federation of Master Cotton Spinners’ 
Association, etc., etc. 


Sir Charles Morgan-Webb (Chairman of the Empire Movement), declares : 
“* Since the War, Britain has experienced two disastrous periods of industrial depression—1920 to 1922 and 
1925 to 1931. Both were unnecessary. Both were artificially and deliberately produced by the Bank of 
England, acting, not in the interests of Britain, but in the interests of international finance. And Mr. 
Chamberlain’s Budget Speech indicates that a third turn of the screw is now contemplated. 


Trade Depressions Deliberately Engineered. 


If any doubt exists in the minds of anyone as to the deliberate creation of the trade depressions of 
1920-22 and 1925-31, such doubt can be immediately set at rest by a perusal of the Interim Report of 
the Cunliffe Commission, 1918, price 6d., obtainable from any Government stationery depot. 


It is the most brutal, callous and cold-blooded document ever presented to the public by a 
Government Commission. At a time when the whole of British manhood was fighting des- 
perately for the maintenance of civilisation, this document put forward proposals to confront 
them with unemployment and a low standard of living on their return to civil life. 


Sir Charles Morgan-Webb is fighting with terrific energy to help the Nation to maintain and increase 
its present prosperity and to make Great Britain and the British Empire the most powerful industrial 
instrument in the world for the sake of world prosperity and peace. 


Responsible People and British Industrialists who wish to help Sir Charles Morgan-Webb in his 
fight in the best interests of the Nation should write for further particulars to Mr. John Cameron, O.B.E., 
Honorary Secretary, Empire Movement, 210-211 Piccadilly, W.1. Regent 2234-5-6. (All-Night Service, 
Mountview 6334). 


From the Empire Movement’s “ Who’s Who ” 


Sir Charles Morgan-Webb (Chairman of the Empire Movement) has published several books on British Monetary Policy, and he has given 
numerous lectures on the subject which have been much appreciated by the various Chambers of Commerce and Rotary Clubs. 


The Royal Bank of Canada, in its review for January, gave pride of place to an appreciation of his exposition—in his “‘ Ten Years of Currency 
Revolution ” stating that “ It is the first time, to our knowledge, that the position has been stated in language everyone can understand.” The 
Royal Bank of Canada’s appreciation is merely one of many hundreds of a similar character. 


One of Sir Charles’ books has been favourably commented upon by President Roosevelt, and the Committee for the Nation published an 
American edition which soon ran into 100,000 copies. 


Sir Charles is President of the London Suburban Press Group, to which latter position he has been re-elected for several years in succession. 
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New Issue Control 
By Our City Editor 


HIS week we have had an extraordinary 
example of the strange workings of official 
control in regard to Corporation stock issues. 

As Trustee issues these are under the most rigid 
restriction both as regards terms and times of issue, 
and it is surprising to find both Salford and 
Newcastle appearing on the market as borrowers 
on the same day and offering different terms for 
their money. On Monday there was no offer of 
Corporation stock, but on Tuesday Newcastle 
offered £1,500,000 of 3 per cent. redeemable 1957 
at 99, and Salford made an issue of 3 per cent. 
stock, redeemable 1954-56, at 984 per cent. the 
amount offered for subscription being £1,250,000. 


If the official terms of Corporation loans are to 
be altered to make the stock appear more attractive, 
then surely it is unnecessary for an illustration of 
the change to be given in such a bald manner. 
Actually, the strict control on Trustee issues might 
be removed gradually without doing a great deal 
of harm. The whole idea is, presumably, to main- 
tain gilt-edged prices at such a level that the 
Government can obtain funds from the market 
whenever required on remarkably cheap terms. 
Quite why ‘‘ managed money ”’ should always be 
managed at the expense of the rentier class is not 
clear, but even if the principle be accepted, as it 
has to be, the market for Trustee issues is quite 
capable of self-control, and the very weight of 
funds awaiting investment will preclude any rapid 
rise in any interest rates. If money is made a little 
dearer than at present, the tendency towards 
speculation may be curbed and healthy investment 
encouraged. ‘The battle to beat down interest rates 
is only likely in the future to encourage Socialist 
municipalities to enjoy a good laugh at the expense 
of the ‘‘ capitalist.’’ 


Irish Issues in London 


Another interesting feature of the new issue market 
in the past week has been the appearance on the London 
market of an issue in an Irish Free State Cement com- 
pany. The issue was in the form of 54 per cent. 
debentures and half the share capital of the concern is 
being subscribed by a British company, the balance being 
reserved for subscription in Dublin. The rate of interest 
on the debenture stock is considerably higher than would 
be offered by an industrial company in this country, but 
if money is to leave England for the Dominions, and 
one hopes that a good deal will do so, there seems no 


reason why Irish Free State enterprises should benefit 
to any great extent. The Free State Government's 
attitude to the Empire at the moment is hardly deserving 
of encouragement, and there seems no reason why insults 
and investment should go hand in hand. There is talk 
of further Irish Industrial issues in which the London 
market is to participate. There seems no reason to make 
any sort of regulation in the matter; the investor's 
commonsense should discourage any large exodus of 
funds in this direction. 


Baldwin’s 


The 4s. ordinary stock units of Baldwins, I.td., have 
reacted with others in the Iron, Coal and Steel list in 
the past few weeks and cau now be bought at 8s. 9d., at 
which price they appear as promising as any in the list. 
Last year the company earned 12 per cent. on its ordinary 
capital and paid 74 per cent., and the Board of Baldwins, 
Itd., are commendably conservative in distributing 
profits, also in providing against such troublous times as 
have almost resulted in the extinction of some companies 
in the post-war period. Last year’s profits created a certain 
amount of disappointment in the market where 
insufficient allowance had been made for the reorganisa- 
tion carried out by British Guest Keen Baldwins, from 
the improvement in whose works Baldwins, Ltd., should 
derive considerable benefit in the current year. The 
change in the company’s capital position in the past few 
years has been nothing short of remarkable and now, 
instead of being weighed down with prior charges, the 
company’s issued ordinary capital is practically equal in 
amount to the outstanding debenture stock. If prosperity 
is maintained until 1938 a further debenture saving is 
indicated, but it is not necessary to look so far ahead to 
visualise the attractions of the ordinary shares which on 
a 10 per cent. dividend basis would yield 44 per cent.—and 
this must be regarded as a modest dividend estimate. 


Richard Thomas 


Richard Thomas & Co.’s shares have been rather out of 
the limelight of late, but they are likely shortly to return 
to prominence as the report is due next month, and 
important capital proposals are expected with it. The 
ordinary shares are of 6s. 8d. denomination and stand at 
about 14s., indicating the market’s expectation of a con- 
siderable advance on last year’s dividend rate of 6 per 
cent. An interim payment of 3 per cent. has, in fact, 
already been made.The company is expected to announce 
the terms to be offered to holders of the existing 
debenture stock which is redeemable next January, and 
these terms should be extremely favourable to the 
ordinary shareholders. The company has also to finance 
the Ebbw Vale Steel deal and the proposed new strip 
mill in Northamptonshire which is at present the subject 
of protest by South Wales interests. Richard Thomas 
& Co. have revived the tinplate industry in this country, 
and in Sir William Firth, the Chairman, they have one 
of the most enterprising industrialists of the present time. 
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THEATRE NOTES 


“Marriage Settlement ” Royalty Theatre 


By Alistair Rhind 


NCE John Farquahar had been partially 
0 vamped by his wife’s cousin and the butler 

had tactfully enquired ‘* Will there be any- 
hing further to-night?’ I found it difficult to 
take this play very seriously. This was a pity, 
pecause there may have been some merits in the 
subsequent scenes which passed me by. No doubt 
when Mr. Rhind tries his hand again he will 
ralise that London audiences are a trifle more 
sophisticated than he apparently at present 
imagines. 

As it was, one did not particularly care whether 
ohn was vamped by Ann or whether he was 
reconciled to his wife, Beryl. Nor was one very 
interested in the progress of the ‘‘affaire’’ between 
Ann and Henry. I feel that there may be a good 
play somewhere in Mr. Rhind since he is 
obviously sincere and takes the trouble to resolve 
his situations, but I do not think we shall see it 
until he has learnt more about stagecraft and the 
subtleties of writing good dialogue. 


With the exception of Mr. Ivan Sampson who 
as the ‘‘ vampee ”’ gave an admirably restrained 
performance, the acting was disappointing. Both 
Miss Rosalinde Fuller and Miss Kathleen 
O'Regan, probably through over-anxiousness, 
tended to overplay what they thought was good 
and throw away the rest. The remainder of the 
cast reached a general level of competence. One 
an only say that the thing was, as a whole, 
inconclusive. 


“Sonata ” Cambridge Theatre 


By Evelyn Millard 


HIS is not the first sonata to be written on this 
theme, in fact I have known better varia- 
tions. We have the old Professor and his 

niece, the promising pupil (who is really the 
Professor’s son by one of his other promising 
pupils), the naughty American vamp, the out- 
spoken and pleasantly alcoholic neighbour whose 
sund commonsense—but you know what I mean 
-and a variation on the villain who is going to 
all in the mortgage. 


It is all quite neatly put together and may 
ueceed in pleasing the unsophisticated for some 
me. C. V. France is at his best in this kind of 
part. His beautiful sense of restraint and his 
most uncanny sincerity have carried worse plays 
® his broad shoulders. Terence de Marney was 
s full of temperament as the stock stage genius 
Susually supposed to be, and Vera Lennox kept 
terself unspotted from the world in the approved 
fashion. Dorice Fordred as the blunt neighbour 
lad a cast iron part and played it as cast iron parts 
should be played, with firmness and conviction. 
Kenelm Foss was the producer, 


“ Chastity, my Brother” Embassy Theatre 


INCE the author’s desire to remain anonymous 
has already been over-ridden by various 
writers in the daily press, there is no harm in 
revealing that ‘‘ Chastity, my Brother”’ is the 
work of Ben Travers, who has so many successful 
Aldwych farces to his credit. This time, however, 
Mr. Travers has departed completely from his 
usual vein and taken the serious subject of the 
Gospel of St. Paul as his theme. 


D. A. Clarke-Smith enacts the part of Paul in 
a noble and dignified manner. Margaretta Scott 
is a beautiful Greek girl whom he converts. She, 
however, falls in love with him and we see the 
working out of the extremely emotional situation 
which arises therefrom. Henry Hewitt as the 
Roman Pro-Consul was admirable. The dialogue 
was excellent and the play interesting, which 
would tend to show that a successful writer of 
farces need not fear to turn his pen to drama. 


“* Ballets de Monte Carlo ” Alhambra Theatre 


RENE BLUM’S season of Russian Ballet 
e atthe Alhambra offers a generous measure 
of delightful music, vivid colouring, exquisite 
lighting and, last but not least, beautiful dancing. 
The choreography is in the hands of the incom- 
parable Michel Fokine, whom we have not had the 
pleasure of seeing at work in London for a number 
of years; the lovely scenery and costumes have 
been designed by Leon Bakst, and the orchestra is 
under the very able direction of Leo Hofmekleris 
and Dennis Stoll. 


The dancing honours of the evening should go 
to Vera Nemtchinova, whose performance in Le 
Lac des Cygnes was unforgettable. The support 
she received from her fellow artists made this, to 
my mind, the most successful ballet of the evening. 
Eglevsky, in Le Spectre de la Rose, showed that 
he is a very good actor as well as a beautiful 
dancer, 


““Carnaval”’ and ‘‘ Prince Igor’’ were the 
remaining ballets of that evening, which I hope I 
shall soon repeat. 


Helen Howe Arts Theatre Club 


ye “* one man show ”’ has to be outstandingly 

good to keep the attention of an audience 
for best part of two hours. Helen Howe in 
Characters and Caricatures ’”’—all of which 
sketches were written by herself—more than kept 
that attention. She has a most pleasing per- 
sonality, is brilliant in her impersonations, has 
both wit and a sense of the satirical without being 
malicious, and contrived an exceptionally well- 
balanced programme. Having taken us with her 
through the whole gamut of the emotions, she sent 
us home still chuckling at her last ‘‘ Merry 
Madrigal.” 


1 look forward to another opportunity of seeing 
this very clever artist, 
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The Saturday Review 


CINEMA 


The Eternal Mask 


BY MARK FORREST 


HERE are two things about The Eternal 
Mask, the new picture at the Academy, 
which are worthy of primary notice. To 

begin with, it is the first full-length film of any 
importance to be produced by a Swiss film com- 
pany, and to continue, it is a psychological picture. 
Both Hollywood and ourselves, speaking gener- 
ally, run away as fast as our legs will carry us 
from anything which deals with mental, and not 
physical, conflict and, because of this trait, we only 
_ skirt a great deal of the ground which the camera 
is peculiarly fitted to bring before our eyes. How- 
ever, there it is, and I don’t suppose, if one can 
base such an assumption on such known values 
as literature and the theatre, that either our own 
approach to the cinema or the American will alter 
much in years to come. 


In a Hospital 

The Eternal Mask has for its theme a study in 
psycho-analysis; and I hope that the public will 
not immediately fight shy of it on that account. 
The action takes place in a big hospital where 
there is an epidemic of meningitis upon which, the 
stereotyped treatment has little or no effect. One 
of the younger doctors discovers a serum which he 
is sure will be a curative, but the head of the 
hospital will not allow him to experiment with it 
on any of the patients until he has positively 
proved its benefit. Taking the matter into his 
own hands, the young physician injects the serum, 
and the patient dies. Convinced that he has killed 
the man, he temporarily loses his reason, and the 
story is built up around the psycho-analytical 
treatment used to restore it to him. 

All this doesn’t sound very cheerful and, in 
truth, it isn’t; but the wild images created in the 
doctor’s mind are ably contrasted with the actual 
facts, and the cinematic effects are so excellent 
that it is impossible not to be interested. Any- 
thing which makes one think in the cinema should 
be encouraged. 

The story is well photographed, though now and 
again the meticulous attention to detail is over- 
done; and the acting throughout is admirable in 
its sincerity. Peter Petersen, the husband in 
Maskerade, plays the chief r6le; Mathias Wieman, 
who was in Der Schimmelreiter, is the head of the 
hospital and Olga Tschechowa, who has been in 
many continental pictures and is well known over 
here, is the wife of the patient who unfortunately 
dies, not as a result of the serum, but from natural 
causes. 


ACADEMY CINEMA, Oxford St., Ger. 2981 - 
The Swiss Psychological drama 


“DIE EWIGE MASKE’”’ 


(THE ETERNAL MASK) 
A striking study in psycho-analysis 
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BROADCASTING 


Ordinary Listeners are 


Dissatisfied 


BY ALAN HOWLAND 


OR many years now the B.B.C. has seen fit 

to refer in tones sometimes _patronisin 

sometimes faintly ironical, sometimes frankly 
impertinent to what it chooses to describe as 
the ordinary listener.” That the B.B.C. has no 
conception of what the “ ordinary listener ”’ js like 
is to me proved conclusively by the fact that the 
correspondence page in its official organ is headed 
What the Other Listener Thinks.’’ The B.B.C. 
makes no attempt to tell t’other from which either 
in this or in other matters. 


I have spent some years in endeavouring to dis. 
cover the identity of the “‘ ordinary listener ”’ and 
I am satisfied that I have got nearer the mark than 
the immaculate graduates of Portland Place. In 
fact I have been talking to a couple of them within 
the last few days. They were both quite normal 
people with simple tastes. They had no very strong 
views on the vexed question of Chamber Music or 
Variety ; they were, in fact, quite prepared to admit 
that there are probably some people somewhere who 
appreciate either or both. They had never written 
a letter either of appreciation or criticism to the 
B.B.C., nor had they written any letter of apprecia- 
tion or criticism to the Gas Company, the Metro- 
politan Water Board, the Salvation Army or the 
Battersea Dogs’ Home. 


Second Rate 


The fact remains that they were profoundly dis- 
satisfied with the B.B.C. programmes. They find 
it extremely difficult to listen for any length of 
time, not because they object to the lype of pro- 
gramme, but because the programme itself is 
second rate. Variety, they say, has got steadily 
worse during the last two years. 1 cannot but 
agree. Studio Orchestras and the like are bad 
even as light entertainment. I cannot contradict 
them. One dance band they like, but that is not 
the B.B.C. Dance Orchestra. 


I claim that the vast mass of the listening public 
is made up of people of this type. They are 
neither morons nor purists, low-brows nor high- 
brows. They have their standards of taste and 
they are sufficiently shrewd to know when they are 
getting value for money. The B.B.C. takes no 
cognisance of people like this; it caters either for 
the fake Bloomsbury intellectual or his half-brother 
the uncertifiable paranoiac. 


The ‘‘ ordinary listener ’’ as visualised at Broad- 
casting House is all that intellectual snobbery, & 
service thickheadedness, third ciass Moderations 
and puritanical prurience can imagine him. It is 
little wonder, then, that British Broadcasting pr 
grammes are not worth the money spent on theft 
not worth listening to and not worth writing about 


Hell 
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